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COMPLETE BUSINESS | 
Nege Gane — F 
TWICE A MONTH - 25¢ 


STOCKS TO BUY FOR INFLATION 


WHERE BUSINESS IS BEST 


NEWS OF NEW PRODUCTS 








Writes names and infor- 
mation on all kinds of forms and com- 
munications. Its speed saves time. Its 
accuracy saves money. 


Speedy, versatile ma- 
chines for office production of facsimile 
typewriting . . . and forms from type or 
electros inked direct. 


Ribbon prints a complete 
signed personalized letter in one oper- 
ation .. . a different name, address and 
salutation on each letter. 


Sensational! New! Du- 
plicates typewriting, writing, lettering, 
drawing, ruling, tracing by an entirely 
new, simplified, quality method. 


Fast addressing of publi- 
cations in margin, on wrapper or on 
mailer strip . . . and speedy addressing 
from large commercial lists. 


Duplicates copy applied 
direct on thin metal masters with type- 
writer, pen or brush. Reproduces pictures 
in line or by half-tone screen. 


Useful in every depart- 
ment for making standard folds in com- 
munications, stationery and office and 
factory forms. Speedy! Quiet! 


A-M Certified Supplies 
are essential to the highest standard of 
performance and to the lowest upkeep 
and operating costs. Highly skilled me- 
chanical servicemen in all Agencies per- 
form needed service quickly, expertly and 
economically. Trained representatives 
can frequently suggest ways to save ad- 
ditional time and money with your 
Addressograph-Multigraph machines. 
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A COMPLETE 7%4/2e2 Wosk SERVICE TO BUSINESS 


“PAPER WORK” is a factor of major im- 
portance in all business routine. Practi- 
cally everything done in any office includes 
the use of PAPER! 

By means of ink on its surface it car- 
ries manufacturing instructions. It con- 
veys selling messages. It directs deliver- 
ies. It records transactions. It collects 
and pays out money. It reports progress 
and results. 


INK ON PAPER! Since the beginning of 
the century, Addressograph and Multi- 
graph office machines have worked to- 
gether, side by side, in “paper work” 
service to business. 

Multigraph machines provide a choice 
of TEN convenient methods for employee 
production of stationery, forms, commu- 
nications, records, reports, advertising 
and sales promotion. ALL are money 
savers ... all deliver high quality work. 


And on the paper that Multigraph 


machines make usable, Addressograph 
machines write, list or imprint the data 
that gives it life. 

With one swift motion, Addressograph 
writes a complete name with address, 
number, date, amount or other related 
information. 


It writes with the legibility of best 
typing .. . clear, distinct, neat. AND IT 
NEVER MAKES A MISTAKE! The accuracy 
of every transcription is predetermined. 
Checking is never necessary. 

In daily money-making and money: 
saving service, Addressograph and Mul- 
tigraph office machines have become in- 
dispensable in offices of every kind, 
throughout the world. 

READY TO SERVE YOU, in all princip’ 
cities, are carefully trained an e 4 
enced representatives. Let them dem: 
onstrate the newest “paper work” meth 
ods and machines. 


ADDRESSOGRAPH SALES AGENCY © MULTIGRAPH SALES AGENCY 


write on business stationery to address below for COMPLETE INFORMATION. 


A You will find these listings in principal city telephone books. If you prefer, 
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Cleveland, Ohio 


ADDRESSOGRAPH-MULTIGRAPH OF 


LEVELAND * TORONTO ® 
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These Two Qualities Make the 


Successtul Business Executive 





THE first quality is a combination of natural ability, 
ambition, and determination—and that, you must supply. 
Not every man wants to win a high place in business life. 
Many lack the calibre, the confidence, the courage. The 
Institute Course is not designed for them. But for the man 
who can bring the first quality to his business career the 
Institute offers the second. 


THE second quality is an organized knowledge of busi- 
ness. This is an essential in the training of an executive 
and, in modern business, it is almost impossible 
for any man, alone and unaided, to acquire it. 
The purpose of the Alexander Hamilton Insti- 
tute is to train executives in American Business 
by giving them the broad, practical, organized 
knowledge of business without which no one 
can competently assume the responsibilities of 
management. 


W hat Is 
Organized Business Knowled ge? 


It is, briefly, the formulation and organization 
of the experience of thousands of successful busi- 
ness men and of the principles and methods that 
have been worked out and proved by thousands 
of successful companies. 


The Institute has gathered and organized this 
business knowledge and presented it in the famous 


Among the many American business leaders who have aided 
in building the Institute's Course and Service are: 


C. M. Chester, Chairman, General Foods Corp.; Thomas J. Wat- 
son, President, International Business Machines Corp.; Alfred P. 
Sloan, Jr., Chairman, General Motors Corp.; Benjamin Rush, 
President, Insurance Company of North America; Frederick W. 
Pickard, Vice-President, E. 1. duPont de Nemours & Company, 
Inc.; Fowler Manning, President, Air-Conditioning Division 
American Radiator Corporation; Robert H. Montgomery, Ly- 
brand, Ross Brothers & Montgomery; John G. Lonsdale, Presi- 
dent, Mercantile-Commerce Bank & Trust Co.; and many more. 





Course and Service that has guided so many men to suc- 
cess. The Institute Course gives the thorough, systematic 
understanding of modern methods of production, mar- 
keting, finance, and accounting essential to competent 
administration. 


This organized knowledge of business is, more than 
ever before, a necessary qualification for any man carry- 
ing executive responsibility. Modern business involves too 
many problems to be learned by experience alone. The 
trial and error method is far too expensive today. 


But the man who makes his own the broad 
knowledge offered in the Institute Course profits 
by the vast and costly experience of many others; 
secures for himself, by the most direct way, the 
equipment that will enable him to meet the 
present-day standards of executive competence. 


If You Believe in Yourself Send for Your 
Copy of “FORGING AHEAD IN BUSINESS” 


To men who want to qualify fully for executive 
responsibility and to win financial independence, 
we will be glad to send a copy of the famous book 
“Forging Ahead in Business.” A new edition has 
been published which contains a most important 
message for the type of man who is going far in 
business. Mail the coupon for your copy. 








To the 
ALEXANDER HAMILTON INSTITUTE 
149 Astor Place, New York, N. Y. 





Please mail me, without cost, a copy of “Forging Ahead 
in Business.” 


Name 
Business Address 


Position ; 
In Canada: ies ditneitins Hamilton Riniiteaite C.PR. Blde.. pone 








ALEXANDER HAMILTON INSTITUTE. 149 Astor Place. New York 
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TWO-LINE EDITORIALS 


Only employers can give real 
employment. 

* 
Dictatorship in America has been 
shipwrecked. 

* 
The people are realizing that 
politicians only spend, that only 
business earns. 

* 


Lewis is losing hold. 
. 


Our long-standing advice not to 
figure on major war in Europe 
still stands. 

* 
Some second-rate bonds should 
prove first-rate purchases. 

* 


Are New Dealers doomed unless 
they sponsor a new deal? 
* 


More people now want more 
business, less government. 
* 


Securities, ex-dictatorship, should 


soar. 
* 


NLRB: Nefariously Lambasting 
Righteous Business. 

* 
Prophecy: Vice-President Gar- 
ner will break precedent by 
breaking with the White House. 

* 
Bank on more bank lending by- 
and-by. 

* 
How about Jesse Jones as a 1940 
possibility? 

* 
What is happening to Roosevelt 
shouldn’t astonish readers of this 
publication. 

* 
A half-million income, earned, 
nets the earner much less than 
half that amount. 

* 


Going for Washington should 


always be accompanied by going 
out for business. 

* 
Government anti-business suits, 
under existing conditions, are 
mostly misfits. 


Taxes seriously tax profits—and 
employment. 

* 
Stocks rise as the New Deal's 
stock declines. 
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“HOW YOU CAN KEEP FACTORIES BUSY, 
MORE PEOPLE EMPLOYED...” 


EXPLAINING A SAVING PLAN, WHICH BENEFITS 
youU....AND HAS A NATIONAL INFLUENCE 


by RAYMOND MOLEY 


NEWSWEEK Editor 
Professor of Public Law, Columbia University 
Former Assistant Secretary of State 


6 Figo production is one of the factors 
which have helped lift the stand- 
ard of living in America to a higher level 
than the rest of the world has ever known. 

‘But mass production could only exist 
with mass demand and, more important, 
mass ability to buy. 

“Sensible instalment buying—the abil- 
ity to buy substantial merchandise and 
to pay as you use it—is the coupling 
link between mass production and mass 
buying. It keeps factories busy. It keeps 
more people employed. 

It provides the 
things that 


Wholesale, Retail Instalment 
aad Open Account Financing, 
Factoring and Credit Insur- 


ance through subsidiaries. 


transform dreams into re- 
alities for our people. It 
reduces production cost 
by increasing the volume 
of sales. And thus, as 
every economist knows, 
it brings prices down. 
“Time payments buy 
87% of the six more 
widely owned household 
appliances — refrigera- 
tors, radios, washing 
machines, vacuum cleaners, ranges and 
heaters—and more than half of our auto- 
mobiles and trucks. The number of people 
who fail to complete their payments is so 
small as to be negligible. 
“You can build upon the faith 
and honesty of the Amer- 
ican people.”’ 


COMMERCIAL 


CREDIT 


HE Commercial Credit 

Company... a great 

financial institution to 

serve the American fami- 

ly... offers you a time- 

payment plan which 

enables you to invest 

regularly a small part of 

your income in durable 

possessions contributing 

to family health, comfort 

and happiness. This is 

a form of saving that pays dividends 
in better living. When you buy on 
time, ask your automobile, truck or 
home equipment dealer to finance your 
purchase on the Commercial Credit 
Company plan and enjoy the advantages 
of low cost and courteous treatment 
with adequate insurance protection. 


COMPANY 


BALTIMORE 


Credit Bankers to America’s Families 


Capital and Surplus over $64,000,000 





SERVING MANUFACTURERS, DISTRIBUTORS AND DEALERS THROUGH MORE THAN 250 OFFICES IN THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA 





Are Your Salesmen Cracking 





Sample Excerpts from B. C. FORBES’ 
Handy Book SELF-HELPS 


Cheerfulness will open a door when other keys 


fail. 





Ambitions should be akin to ideas. 

To be without ambition is to be mentally dead. 
But supreme care must be taken that our 
ambition is not such as to kill us morally 
or spiritually. 





Mediocre men wait for Opportunity to come 
to them. 

Strong, able, alert men go after Opportunity. 

The brainiest of men make Opportunities. 





Initiative is in business what radium is among 
metals—the rarest and most valuable. 

Advancement is applied initiative. 

Don’t imitate—Initiate. 





Whatever befalls, we must hold on to our 
self-respect. 

We must indulge overmuch in neither self- 
blame nor self-pity. We must not sur- 
render abjectly to fear, but lay fast hold on 
faith. 

We must fight, not faint. Remember that no 
man is defeated until he himself admits 
defeat. 





Personality may be defined as the right kind 
of character in the right kind of wrapper. 





Honesty pays dividends both in dollars and in 
peace of mind. If a man be not honest he 
is nothing. 





Health is the highest form of wealth the indi- 
vidual can possess. 





Enthusiasm is the electric current which keeps 
the engine of life going at top speed. 





You have to build your own monument—or dig 
your own pit. 


Those Big Orders? 


Major business indices may be down but business isn’t! 
Orders are still to be had if your men GO after them. 
They want their share of sales but eight months of scare 
headlines have sapped their drive. 

Many need pepping up — encouragement — self-confi- 
dence. Here is just the “Spring Tonic” they can use at 
this time—a handy little volume full of inspiration and 


cheer. 
SELF-HELPS 
by B. C. Forbes 


Only 28 pages of text, this little book fits snugly 
into your salesman’s pocket. 

It is the kind of book that he will read over and 
over—every line in it will brace him up and make 
him go hot-footed after orders! 


The Subjects: You—Ambition—Courage— 
Opportunity—Initiative—Hold On to Your 
Self -Respect—Personality—Honesty— 
Health—Enthusiasm—Cheerfulness—Stick 


Order a copy for every man on your staff at these 
reduced quantity prices: 


LD Per errr errr rr. 25 cents a copy 
Se eee eer 23 cents a copy 
a 21 cents a copy 
RS ere 18 cents a copy 
Pe ONT ois cccarennncdcet 15 cents a copy 


Return the coupon AT ONCE. This book supplies 
just the “Spring Tonic” your men need right 
NOW! 


B. C. FORBES PUBLISHING COMPANY, SH-5-1 
120 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

DONG knceseesses copies of SELF-HELPS by B. C. Forbes at the 
price quoted above. Remittance for $............ is enclosed. (Charge 


orders accepted from rated concerns only.) 


For New York City orders, add 2% to cover sales tax for relief of 
unemployed. 
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There is far more need for an eco- 
nomic educational primer in the hands 
of every American boy and girl than 
for an economic pump-primer of the 
industrial well in the hands of the 
American government.—Cuar.es M. 
DEFOREST, managing director, Amer- 
ican Provident Society. 


I believe it [desterilization of gold] 
would be psychologically inflationary. 
—MarRINER S. Ecc Les, chairman, 
Federal Reserve Board. 


Since 1929, and today more than 
ever, the problem of recovery has 
amounted to a choice of seeking a 
better economic balance through rais- 
ing the low prices to the level of the 
high prices, or lowering the high 
prices (finished goods prices, wages 
and taxes) to the level of the low 
prices (farm and raw _ material 
prices).—LAWRENCE DENNIS, econ- 
omist, E. A. Pierce & Co. 


Another World War would almost 
certainly wreck the governments and 
people of our time—WILLIAM E. 
Dopp, former Ambassador to Ger- 
many. 


The development of local industry 
whenever and wherever sound, is an 
important step forward in advancing 
the social and economic position of 
the worker.—ALFRED P. SLOAN, JR., 
chairman, General Motors Corp. 


The individualist who makes up 
his mind that there is a market for 
his goods no matter which way the 
wind blows and goes after that mar- 
ket in an enterprising way will find 
no trouble in capturing it. Competi- 
tion has been surprisingly reduced 
because of the widespread attitude of 
waiting for signs of a trend.—Harry 
Boyp Brown, merchandising man- 
ager, Philco Radio and Television 
Corp. 


We can distribute wealth all we 
want, but in the end we have to cre- 
ate more wealth. National income is 
only another word for national pro- 
duction ; it can be increased only by 
higher prices, which is inflation, or 
by more production—Gerorce A. 
‘ENARD, secretary, National Asso- 
ciation of Purchasing Agents. 


Business is constantly going 
through an “election.” The public 


votes on products in the same way 
People vote for their government, by 


buying products they believe are 
right and changing to others when 
sold on the idea that the others are 
right or those they have been buying 
are not what they want.—Epcar 


KoBAKk, Lord & 


Thomas. 


vice-president, 


Business needs salesmen in every 
field who have the vision and alert- 
ness to sell merchandise on its own 
merits. Anyone can sell goods at no 
profit, but it takes real men and 
women to sell goods at a profit to 
the workers, to the management, to 





the stockholders, and to the pur- 
chasers alike. We need a thorough 
housecleaning in our sales thinking. 
—Jay D. RuNKLE, general merchan- 
dising manager, Marshall Field & Co. 


There are dollars enough and jobs 
enough to dwarf any amount of 
money ‘that might conceivably be 
spent by government upon relief or 
job-making. Our task is to mobilize 
our tremendous resources into a 
marching force toward recovery. — 
CHARLES R. Hook, president, Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers. 


More Remingtons built and sold 
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World Headquarters 
Building 
590 MADISON AVENUE, 
NEW YORK, WN. Y. 
. 
Branch Offices 
IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
OF THE WORLD 





SHINE? 
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TO THE EXECUTIVE 
WHO LIKES TO GO 
HOME FOR DINNER 
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When the business day ends, can you leave your office with a 
feeling of having accomplished what you set out to do, or does 
incomplete and inadequate information keep you lingering at your 
desk? To executives who require today’s facts for today’s deci- 
sions, International Business Machines hold a particular appeal. 

International Electric Bookkeeping and Accounting Machines, 
for example, furnish detailed analyses and comprehensive reports 
— quickly. Facts concerning sales,costs, inventory and many other 
procedures, are yours when you need them. 

Find out how International Business Machines and methods can 
help you complete a day’s job in a day’s time. There is a trained 
International representative as near as your phone. Call him today. 


INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS MACHINES CORPORATION 
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FACT AND 


COMMENT 


‘“‘WITH ALL THY GETTING, GET UNDERSTANDING" 


LATEST developments confirm 
my belief that America is ripe for 
recovery. Defeat of the Reorgan- 
ization Bill should dispel all fear 
of dictatorship. The Senate’s stand on tax reforms help- 
ful to business is most heartening. Securities have ex- 
hibited recuperative powers. A turn in the recession tide 
now seems nearer. President Roosevelt’s $5,000,000,000 
spending program, if endorsed in the main by Congress, 
will be interpreted as quickening inflation. European 
alarms have notably subsided. 

Our national pent-up, unfilled demands are incalcul- 
able. There is room for a real boom. Fear of untoward 
developments at Washington heretofore has operated as 
a lethal restraint. Such fear should now diminish. 


This is no time, in my opinion, to sell America short. 
* 


America is ripe for 
recovery 


EIGHT years ago the writer 
said here: “Coming: Autoc- 
racy in government; democ- 
racy in industry.” That proph- 
ecy has been quite emphatically under fulfilment. An- 
other prediction now seems warranted: “Autocracy in 
government has about run its course. 
dustry will be carried farther.” 

Franklin D. Roosevelt has shot his bolt as an aspiring 
governmental dictator. His scheme to emasculate the 
Supreme Court brought his initial downfall. Rejection 
of his plan to reorganize the administration of govern- 
ment so as to make him a virtual overlord, independent 
of Congress, emphasized the nation’s verdict against his 
Napoleonic ambitions. Having rejected Rooseveltian 
dictatorialness, the definite prospect is that the next 
President chosen will be one who pledges himself to act 
Constitutionally, to preserve democracy, to refrain from 
attempting to undermine the two other arms of our gov- 
¢rnmental system. 


One prophecy fulfilled ; 
another made 


Democracy in in- 





N 


As for industry, I foresee its further democratization. 
I foresee the election to corporation directorates of a 
representative of labor, a representative of small inves- 
tors, a representative of consumers in the case of com- 
panies supplying consumer products. I foresee greater 
fulfilment of the original J. P. Morgan’s prophecy, “Busi- 
ness by and by will have glass pockets.” 

I am hopeful—not to say fairly confident—that busi- 
ness and industry will be carried on so openly, so above- 
board, so equitably, so enlightenedly, that the majority 
of the people will become convinced that their wellbeing 
is more tied up with them than with politicians, that busi- 
ness and industry can be depended upon, more than 
politicians, to create and maintain prosperity and profit- 


able employment. 
* 


Giving gives givers true joy. 

* 

WHAT profiteth it a man to 
gain a huge fortune at the price 
of premature death? Why 
should a human being, after 
having accumulated money enough, remain a slave to 
business and forego prized pleasures? Should money- 
making be made the be-all and end-all of life, from the 
start to the cemetery? 

Or is it wiser, having acquired ample means, to with- 
draw from the grinding treadmill and seek tranquillity, 
happiness, health? The following communication from 
the former president of a nationally-known enterprise 
which he personally created and built up successfully, 
with headquarters in New York, speaks for itself: 


Ex-business slave tells 
how he enjoys life 


I have read with much interest your March lst editorial, 
“Slaves to business should take warning.” I agree most heartily. 


After over thirty-five years of nose-to-the-grindstone, I decided, 
about two years ago, that I had had enough, and that if I was 
ever to get any real pleasure out of life, it was time to take the 
necessary steps. 


So, I turned the active management of my 
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company over to the younger men whom I believed were ready 
to assume the responsibility. They have done a real job. 

I have retired to my farm, where I am enjoying my horses 
and the operation of a real farm. I was born on a farm and 
lived for years in a farm community, so I knew something of 
what farm life was. This farm had been allowed to run down, 
and I am having a great time bringing it back to a productive 
basis. I get a kick out of the necessary planning of the proper 
crops, plans covering some time ahead, too. 

I have the start of a fine commercial herd of Aberdeen-Angus 
beef breed. The idea is to produce baby beef, which is in keen 
demand. Soon we will be growing all of the feed necessary to 
keep a herd of this sort. 

I raise a few hogs, and have enough feed on the place for 
them. So far we have secured top prices. We have the neces- 
sary dairy cows to supply all the milk we need ‘and a surplus for 
the chickens and the hogs. 

In a small greenhouse we have Winter tomatoes that are 
genuine tomatoes, and in addition all the flowers my good wife 
can use in the house. 

You will see that I have enough to keep me as busy as I want 
to be. 

I admit that at first I got homesick for the things that I had 
been doing for so many years, but gradually I have become 
acclimated to the life in a small community, where there is 
nothing to high pressure your blood. 

I am enjoying life. I get a thrill out of watching things and 
animals grow. I am better physically and mentally than I have 
been in years. I can see many more years of enjoyment ahead 
of me. I would not change places with any man in New York, 
and when I see so many young men dropping off suddenly, I 
congratulate myself that I had the courage to do what I have 
done. 


See also the article, “So You’re Thinking of Buying 


a Farm,” page 12. 
* 


Somebody performs q GUESS who solemnly proclaims 
9 these exalted sentiments? “‘There 
somersault. Why? 


is placed on all of us the duty of 
self-restraint. Every patriotic 
citizen must say to himself or herself that immoderate 
statement, appeals to prejudice, the creation of unkind- 
ness are offenses not against an individual or individuals, 
but offenses against the whole population of the United 
States. .. . There can be no dictatorship by an individual 
or by a group in this nation, save through division fos- 
tered by hate. Such division there must never be. In 
the Western Hemisphere the good neighbor policy has 
so strengthened the American republics that a spiritual 
unity in our relations now prevails. Can that good 
neighbor message be accepted and practiced in our 
national life?” 

Who would ever suspect that the same gentleman who 
thus denounces instigation of class hatred thundered such 
declamations as these not so long ago: 

We have returned the control of the Federal Government to 
the city of Washington. We have invited battle. We have 
earned the hatred of entrenched greed. 

When I took the oath of office in March, 1933, I spoke of the 
practices of the unscrupulous money changers who stood in- 
dicted in the court of public opinion. . . 

Out of this modern civilization economic royalists carved new 
dynasties. New kingdoms were built upon concentration of con- 
trol over material things. Through new uses of corporations, 
banks and securities, new machinery of industry and agriculture, 
of labor and capital, the whole structure of modern life was 
impressed into this royal service. There was no place among 
this royalty for our many thousands of small business men and 


merchants. They were no more free than the worker or the 
farmer. ... It was natural and perhaps human that the privi- 
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leged princes of these new economic dynasties, thirsting for 
power, reached out for control over government itself. They 
created a new despotism and wrapped it in the robes of legal 
sanctum. New mercenaries sought to regiment the people, their 
labor and their properties. 

Lifting prices on the farm up to the level where the farmer 
and his family can live is opposed chiefly by the few who profited 
heavily from the depression. It is they and their henchmen who 
are doing their best to foment city people against the farmers 
and the farm program. 

Today national progress and national prosperity are being held 
back chiefly because of selfishness on the part of a few. 


Franklin D. Roosevelt is the author in both instances, 

What has caused him to perform such a somersault? 

Has he discovered that mud-slinging is distasteful to 
the American people? Has he discovered that both Con- 
gress and the people have turned against his autocratic 
attempts to arrogate to himself powers never contem- 
plated by our Founding Fathers nor aspired to by any 
previous Chief Executive? 

Does this new breathing of brotherly love mean that 
prominent members of the Administration, such as Sec- 
retary Ickes and Robert H. Jackson, will not again be 
incited or permitted to hurl the most vitriolic epithets at 
responsible men of affairs in diabolical attempts to in- 
furiate class hatred? 

Does it mean that Mr. Roosevelt has become con- 
vinced that he alone cannot create prosperity by viciously 
attacking, maligning, persecuting employment-givers ? 

Does it mean that it has been brought home to him 
that he is not, after all, as almighty as the Almighty? 

It was more than time that the people and Congress 


taught him this lesson. 
* 


“Business must help.” One way DECLARES | Presi- 


¥ dent Roosevelt, speak- 
to help it to help ing of the need for 


recovery, “Business 
must help. I am sure business will help.” If he is sin- 
cere In wanting to make it possible for business to help 
as much as possible, one thing he should do: Urge Con- 
gress to amend the Wagner Labor law. A travesty from 
the start, this law becomes more and more ludicrous 
with each decision of the National Labor Relations 
Board. This body achieved a new peak in asininity in 
its Republic Steel ruling, including the demand _ that 
5,000 strikers be re-employed, notwithstanding that, be- 
cause of the terrific slump in orders, their services are 
not remotely needed. 

That the Roosevelt depression has been aggravated by 
the highhandedness, the lawlessness, the sit-down strikes 
incited by this utterly partisan piece of legislation, can- 
not be questioned. Judging by the temper now being 
displayed in Congress, correction of the more flagrant 
faults of this act would be speedily enacted on recom- 
mendation of the White House. Will President Roose- 
velt do the needful? Or does he feel under too great an 
obligation to John L. Lewis, chief “angel” of his re-elec- 
tion campaign fund, to make such a move? 

But this is no reason why Congress should not act on 
its Own initiative, since the need for action is so urgent, 
so indisputable. 
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THOMAS W. LAMONT 


THE active head of a company in 
which Thomas W. Lamont, Morgan 
partner, was interested, brought his 
annual budget and laid it on the bank- 
er’s table. Mr. Lamont lifted the 
papers, swept his desk with his hand 
two or three times, and looked 
puzzled. 

‘“What’s the matter?” asked the 
executive. 

“IT was just looking to see whether 
you had a cushion under it.” 

Recital of this incident is prompted 
by President Roosevelt’s extraordi- 
nary action in regard to taxing un- 
distributed corporation profits—his 
gratuitous demand to Congressional 
confreres that this tax, penalizing the 
providing of such cushions, be re- 
tained. 

Yet Mr. Roosevelt asks us to be- 
lieve that he has no intention what- 
soever of dictating! 

Actions speak louder than words. 


HAPPILY, Mr. Roosevelt has re- 
tained one practical, successful busi- 
ness man, Jesse H. Jones, head of the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation, 
entrusted with an additional $1,500,- 
000,000 of the people’s money. Pur- 
pose: to aid small businesses. For 
every sound application for funds, Mr. 
Jones doubtless will receive fifty un- 
sound ones. But he can be counted 
upon to make the best of a task su- 
perlatively difficult for anyone having 
the slightest regard for taxpayers’ 
money. 


NEXT month Juan T. Trippe, 
president of the Pan American Air- 
ways, will be presented with the gold 
medal of the American Arbitration 
Association for “the promotion of in- 
ternational goodwill and distinguished 
service in commercial peace.” 

_ This young man, only 37, persists 
in being a “rugged individualist.” 


CLOSE-UPS OF HIGH-UPS 





JUAN T. TRIPPE 


Yale graduate, he early took to flying, 
became a pilot, secured from the 
United States Government the first 
air-mail contract ever granted to a 
private individual. He is one of 
Colonel Lindbergh’s few intimates— 
the latter is technical adviser to 
Trippe’s company. 

Last August President Roosevelt 
presented to the intrepid young flier 
and aviation executive the Collier 
Trophy for Distinguished Service to 
Aviation, honoring him for the “es- 
tablishment of the transpacific airline 
and the successful execution of ex- 
tended over-water navigation.” 

He is a brother-in-law of the 
youthful Edward R. Stettinius, new- 
ly-elected top man of the mammoth 
United States Steel Corporation. 


CHINA is proving a more irk- 
some, formidable enemy than Japan 
anticipated. A national blow-up in 
Nippon is entirely possible. Things 
are far from sunny—socially, eco- 
nomically, financially—in the Land of 
the Rising Sun. 

In view of China’s sensational 
slaughter of one Japanese force and 
other recent events, this, from a well- 
posted reader, is interesting: 

“When China recently decreed 
drastic monetary regulations and suc- 
cessfully halted a Japanese raid on her 
national currency, the financial spot- 
light turned on China’s ‘Alexander 
Hamilton,’ Dr. T. V. Soong. Much 
of China’s defense against Nipponese 
attacks is due to the revitalizing of 
her currency system under Dr. Soong, 
head of the Bank of China, and 
formerly Minister of Finance. 

“Son of a wealthy Chinese bible 
seller, Dr. Soong is brother-in-law 
of the brilliant Minister of Finance, 
Dr. H. H. Kung, of the Generalissimo 
Chiang Kai-shek, and of the late Sun 
Yat-Sen, all of whom married Dr. 





DR. T. V. SOONG 


Soong’s sisters. Dr. Soong is the 
right-hand man of the Generalissimo. 
He has many times been the target of 
attempted assassinations, and in self- 
defense he packs a gun in a shoulder 
holster and travels in an armored 
car. 

“For much of his intimate knowl- 
edge of international finance, Dr. 
Soong is indebted to an American 
education—he studied at Vanderbilt 
University, graduated from Harvard 
in 1915, after which he entered the 
National City Bank, New York. 
Through his efforts, foreign fiscal ex- 
perts were engaged by China as ad- 
visers to the government. He ar- 
ranged the mission headed by Prince- 
ton’s Professor Kemmerer several 
years ago.” 

Japan has not yet masticated China. 


MANY corporation directorates 
are likely to make announcements by 
and by similar to this: Raymond 
Northcott, of the electrical distribu- 
tion department, was chosen to serve 
as employee director of Union Elec- 
tric Company of Missouri. 


READERS bombard this publica- 
tion with suggestions that President 
Roosevelt call into consultation busi- 
ness leaders of acknowledged probity, 
public-spiritedness. They name names. 

But, what’s the use? Everybody 
having knowledge of the facts declares 
that Mr. Roosevelt has developed 
acute distaste for conferring with all 
but those beholden to him, holding 
office at his pleasure. He wants only 
yes-men around him. 

There is piquant gossip that Vice- 
President Jack Garner has become 
tired of being a yes-man, especially 
since he no longer sees eye-to-eye 
with Mr. Roosevelt. An open erup- 
tion is possible not only before 1940 
but before next November. 
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So 


makes a city man, successful in 
his business, go purchase him- 
self a farm? 

Why does there increase and mul- 
tiply a tribe of business men who 
must grunt and sweat upon the land, 
with timothy seed in their hair and 
blisters on their palms? 

Why must a man who by his years 
of unremitting effort has reached a 
point of comparative freedom from 
rigid office hours and routine—why 
must such a man insert his head in 
the noose of the most confining job 
known to humanity, and tie himself 
to a farm? 

Even asking such questions marks 
the asker as a heretic, fit only for 
city streets or at best for cramped 
suburban quarters. 

Anyone, your city farmer will as- 


Wat: burning urge is it which 
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Vou re THWNKING 


at BUYING & ra 


Arthur Van Viissingen 


sure you, who does not sense the rea- 
sons for himself deserves nothing bet- 
ter than what he already has. 

. 

For at least ten years, as we 
lunched together in the grill or sat 
getting haircuts in adjacent chairs of 
the club barbershop or _ brushed 
against each other in the hundred and 
one semi-accidental contacts of city- 
working business men, a friend had 
occasionally urged me to drive out 
and see his farm. For the entire ten 
years I had intended to, but had never 
done anything about it. Then, one 
day last Autumn we paused for a 
friendly word as we met in an office 
building, he repeated the invitation 
and I said, “I'd like to. When?” 

“How about Thursday afternoon? 
I’m not going to the office that day. 
Got to see about buying some horses.” 


A apap 
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S. Wolpert 


It was less than half an hour’s drive 
from my suburb to his gate. The 
tall white house across the well-raked 
driveway did not look like a dirt 
farmer’s residence, but it looked hos- 
pitable. And the hail from a small 
field was warmer than that. “Come 
on over,” it urged. 

Mid-October in our climate gen- 
erally brings a killing frost. The 
threat was in the air of late afternoon, 
my friend was hard at work on that 
account. “Have to get the tomatoes 
in before they freeze,” he explained. 
“Do you mind picking for a while? 
Good. There’s a basket for you.” 

We gathered four bushels of ripen- 
ing fruit, stored them in the pump- 
house, then walked around the farm. 
We inspected the horse-barn and the 
new colt, the cow-barn with its equip- 
ment, we watched the hired man 
bringing in two huge baskets of pul- 
let eggs, and walked toward the poul- 
try house. Then I asked a tactless 
question. “Do you have to keep dig- 
ging down into your pocket to sup- 
port this place, or does it pay you?” 

He countered with a question, 
Yankee-wise. “Do you have to pay 
to keep up your home, or does it 
show you a profit ?” 

“But I don’t have to work all the 

















he 


time to keep it up,” I argued. “By 
your Own say-so, you work here every 
minute you can spare from your busi- 
ness. It looks as if you ought to 
break even or even get a little profit. 
Otherwise you'd be better off to put 
your energy into your business where 
you can take it out in dividends, or 
else spend your spare time on some- 
thing you can enjoy.” 

“Enjoy!” he exploded. “Enjoy! If 
you ever find any recreation that 
gives you as much pleasure as I get 
out of this farm, you are to be con- 
gratulated. Talk about golf and all 
that sort of thing! For sheer pleasure 
I’d rather stay away from the office 
and work at farming six days a week. 
Before I had this farm, I didn’t know 
what recreation was.” 

What sort of individual is this who 
had rather pitch hay than run the 
substantial business that he heads? 
Well, he is a strong, lean man in his 
sixties. He and his wife started life 
on an Ohio farm, kept it up for sev- 
eral years. Then he saw a business 
opportunity, grasped it, prospered, 
moved to a big city where he could 
better direct the spreading affairs of 
his enterprise. But all the time, he 
was gnawed by a yearning for a farm 
where he could stretch the strong 
muscles of his youth. And so eventu- 
ally he bought a small acreage and 
built a comfortable home upon it. 

Because he knew practical farming 
at first hand, he avoided an error into 
which many city farmers fall. He got 


Photographs: Country Realty Agency; 
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a place just big enough so that a good 
hired man could do all the routine 
work in slack seasons, and the busy- 
season work with two hired, men, 
leaving the boss the burden of doing 
the extras or freeing the hired man’s 
time for them. Withal, he managed 
to put more than $100,000 into the 
plant, and this is an investment which 
only a large, rich farm can carry in 
black ink. 

But—his home and grounds rep- 
resent probably $50,000 of it, the 
barns and the crops for his saddle 
horses a sizable share of the total 
operation. All that, he maintains, is 
properly chargeable to his home, not 
to his farming. He makes out a pretty 
good case for profit on that part of 
the whole which is really commercial 
farming. 

Some idea of the number of city 
business and professional men who 
go in for farming is found in the two- 
year-old organization known as Chi- 
cago Farmers. 

Membership is strictly confined to 
city men who own farms. The mem- 
bership list is full at 400. Officers esti- 
mate that they could raise the organ- 
ization to 1,000 within a year without 
any effort, merely by increasing the 
limit. New York Farmers has been 
going for fifty years or so, its mem- 
bership is highly restricted and great- 
ly in demand. A corresponding or- 
ganization is under way in St. Louis 
as this is written. 

City farmers have a great deal in 
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common, just as have the devotees of 
any major hobby. 

They gather in knots and hash over 
the relative merits of Holsteins and 
Guernseys with the same gusto as a 
group of stamp collectors discussing 
the new high price of the United 
States inverted air-mail stamp. 

They can have more fun on their 
farms, doing labor of a grade for 
which they pay no more than fifty 
cents an hour at their factories, than 
they can have in any other way. While 
they produce in the aggregate enough 
crops to annoy the high priests of 
the AAA pig-killing hierarchy, they 
certainly constitute no genuine menace 
to the welfare of dirt farmers who 
have to make their farms pay or else. 
Their families suffer not at all from 
the farming, since the man who be- 
comes a zealous city farmer would 
doubtless find some other hobby at 
equal cost in time and money if de- 
nied the rural outlet. And therefore 
it seems reasonable to grant their 
farming a clean bill of health among 
hobbies. It gives its devotee enjoy- 
ment and recreation, and does no 
harm to anyone else. What more can 
be asked of any hobby? 

Unlike the bulk of highly standard- 
ized and commercialized hobbies to 
which the American business man is 
subject, farming permits of the high- 
est degree of specialization and indi- 
vidualization. One of my friends, 


high in the councils of building ma- 
(Continued on page 32) 



















gineers somewhere are showing 

their companies how to turn old, 
expensive nuisances of industrial 
wastes into brand-new sources of 
handsome profits. 

Those wastes may be spewed out 
as sewage, belched out as gases and 
smokes, blown out as dusts, or car- 
ried out as slags or scraps. They may 
be poisonous, malodorous, clogging, 
corrosive, or merely bothersome. 

But whatever form they take, man- 
agement must get rid of them. And 
in doing so, it can make industrial 
wastes an expense—or a profit. 

Take public-relations problems as 
an example. Better public relations 
is reason enough for eliminating that 
almost universal waste, smoke. In 
Washington, D. C., four tons of dusts 
per 24-hour day are removed from 
the smoke of one brand-new steam 
plant by precipitating solids from the 
gases. For public-welfare purposes, 
many power companies and other big 
users of fuel are going to the trouble 
of scrubbing their chimney gases. 

But these same chimney gases are 
also one of the triumphs of turning 
wastes into profits. Collecting carbon 
dioxide (“dry ice”) from them makes 
the difference. Besides being a re- 
frigerant, carbon dioxide is used in 
fire extinguishers, as an antiseptic in 
food factories, as an anesthetic, and 
for an amazing number of other pur- 
poses. If smoke contains from 8 to 
15% of carbon dioxide, it can be 
profitably collected for making into 
dry ice. And with dry ice finding 
uses in everything from coal-mine 
blasting to machinery assembling, the 
market for smoke-stack gases is get- 
ting bigger every day. 


Deine this minute, industrial en- 


Public Relations—and Profits 


The public-relations point of view 
leads food companies as well to study 
waste-disposal problems. George A. 
Hormel & Co., wishing to protect the 
Red Cedar River against pollution, 
has spent more than $70,000 on a 
plant for the disposal of pork wastes. 
But again there is the profit triumph 
—experience has shown that the dis- 
posal plant can make, for about $12 
per ton, fertilizers which buyers value 
at $20 per ton. 

Wastes from sulphite pulp pollute 
streams and are therefore among the 
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Make Waste Work for You 


Edwin Laird Cady 


worst public-relations sinners. But 
more than 1,500 corrective patents 
have been taken out, which cover the 
turning of these wastes into every- 
thing from soap, fungicide and alco- 
hol to refractories, dyes and putty. 
An experimental sulphite-waste-re- 
covery plant is being run at a profit 
by the Marathon Paper Mills Co. It 
recovers lime, sulphur, fuel, pulp, and 
waste heat; and it shows operating 
savings in the acid towers and other 
processes of the main plant. And 
experiments show that products of 
sulphite wastes, if mixed with am- 
monia from the wastes of other in- 
dustries, may yield a fertilizer with 
enough binding properties to over- 
come some of the farmer’s worst soil- 
erosion losses. 


The Tail Wags the Dog 


Another stream polluter is sul- 
phuric acid in the spent pickling 
waters of steel mills and other metal- 
working plants. 

National Lead Company’s titanium 
division recovers sulphuric acid and 
copperas from all waste liquors (ex- 
cept those containing less than 1% 
which are neutralized before dis- 
posal). While these operations as yet 
cannot be considered profitable, they 
are carried out in order to prevent 
stream pollution. 

Creamery wastes are a nuisance to 
sewage-disposal plants, as well as 
polluters of streams. But here again, 
profits are being shown; for the 
Sheffield By-Products Co. has in- 
vested more than $25,000 in a plant 
which converts these wastes into val- 
uable lactic acid, calcium and sodium 
lactates, casein products for plastics, 
and so on. In fact, so many things 
are being made of by-product milk 
and creamery wastes, that fluid-milk 
sales are no longer the main profit 
source of some of the large dairy 
companies. 

Another nuisance to sewage-dis- 
posal is the waste water from laun- 
dries. But one English process uses 
electrolysis to recover alkalies; an- 
other first precipitates the solids, then 
heats them to produce illuminating 
gas. And it is likely that we in this 
country will soon follow the foreign 
lead in electrolyzing sewage water to 
recover copper, persulphates, and 
other useful materials. 






Aside from pure public relations, 
management must look at industrial 
wastes from the viewpoint of the out- 
right costs of getting rid of them. 


‘Paying those costs by taking profits 


out of the wastes themselves, has be- 
come an industry in itself involving 
special research laboratories, produc- 
tion techniques, and marketing set- 
ups. 

Slag from steel-mill blast furnaces 
is an example. It used to be piled 
up into useless mountains at great 
cost for land, labor, and conveying 
machinery. Now it is made into ag- 
gregates for concrete, mixtures for 
strengthening oil and asphalt-sur- 
faced roads, railroad ballast, insulat- 
ing materials and fertilizer. 

Blast-furnace slag is also sold to 
cement mills for blending with the 
clinker which is ground into cement. 
And the slag has so much lime in it, 
and is so like cement clinker, that 
processes have been developed by 
which enough additional lime is added 
to processed slag to make cement. 
German steel mills are operating blast 
furnaces especially so that the slag 
can be ground directly into cement. 

A problem similar to slag used to 
be found in the finely ground clay and 
fuller’s earth from the filters of oil 
refineries. 

In this instance, research has shown 
that these materials can be specially 
burned to remove the sludge, then 
turned into pigments, insulation, dust- 
ing powders for insects, poultry 
foods, concrete admixtures and car- 
riers for chemicals. 


Corn Starch for Blasting? 


Petroleum refiners have _ been 
among the leaders in turning wastes 
into profits. They recover a tremen- 
dous range of things—medicines, 
paint dryers, synthetic rubbers and 
dozens of industrial chemicals. All 
of this work requires hundreds of 
operations totally undreamed of by 
old-time refiners. 

A problem which was licked before 
it ever got started, is the black liquor 
waste of paper makers who use south- 
ern slash pine. Special processing 
equipment not only recovers 95% of 
the chemicals from black liquor, but 
also gets from it enough fuel to pro- 
duce 10,000 pounds of steam per ton 
of pulp. 
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A minor nuisance which has to be 
disposed of is the waste water in 
which corn has been steeped for mak- 
ing corn starch. But research has 
shown that explosives stronger than 
nitroglycerine can be made from this 
waste, and it may yet lower the cost 
and improve the efficiency of blasting. 

Zinc also used to be a nuisance to 
some blast furnaces; it would volatil- 
ize in the heat, and then cool down 
to choke the gas-outlet passages. But 
now engineers add salt to the charge ; 
this turns the zinc to zinc chloride, 
which is recovered and sold. 

With so many profits being real- 
ized from recovery of wastes, it looks 
like a royal road to easy money. 

But the case is not as simple as all 
that. Making profits from waste 
products is entirely different from 
making profits from main-line prod- 
ucts. 

One reason is that main-line pro- 
duction buys its raw materials as they 
are needed, while waste-products pro- 
duction must take its raw materials 


as and if they are available. Main- 
line production continues only when 
there is a market for its products; 
waste-products production may go on 
when there is no market, and then 
be shut down when customers are 
clamoring for goods. Profits from 
waste must always be incidental to 
the main operations; but they repay 
competent thinking. 

Scrap from metal-working plants 
is an example. If production lines 
are not quickly freed of scrap, then 
machines must stop; and if scrap is 
not handled carefully, men and ma- 
chines are injured. At the same time, 
careful sorting of scrap increases its 
sales value, and the shifting markets 
for scrap offer brilliant opportunities 
for smart management, with deep pit- 
falls for the unwary. 

Therefore, machine shops now 
have vacuum systems to seize the 
smallest chips as fast as they are cut, 
briquetting machines to pack those 
chips like snowballs, hydraulic presses 
to bale sheet scrap and save space in 








freight cars, special scrap-conveying 
equipment, and complex sorting and 
segregating systems. 

The scrap-segregation problem 
daily becomes more complex. There 
are thousands of tailor-made steels 
of widely varied analyses in use, and 
their number is increasing. And 
since the valued constituent of one 
may be the ruin of another, it is a 
headache-generating problem to keep 
track of scraps in order to melt to- 
gether only those which will yield the 
right alloys. 

Consequently, scrap-yard operators 
are hiring metallurgists, skilled sort- 
ing labor is averaging 60-cents-an- 
hour pay, briquetting plants which 
take the chips from several plants 
and combine them into guaranteed 
analyses are springing up, and com- 
paratively small factories are install- 
ing electric furnaces and melting their 
own scrap during off-peak hours so 
that they will be sure of the alloys 
they are getting. 

(Continued on page 34) 
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Small business men spilled the whitewash in Washington—and gave organization by small business its first real boost 


mall Business Takes the Balt 


DeWitt M. Emery 


President, National Small Business Men’s Association 


backbone of the nation. 

There are more of them than 
any other class. 

They do more business and give 
employment to more people than all 
the big outfits put together. 

Who looks after their interests? 
Nobody! ... 

Last Fall, when the idea of a na- 
tional association for small business 
men first hit me—it did just that—I 
looked it over from various angles 
and decided it was good. 

Then, after thinking about it a 
little more, I concluded there must 
be something radically wrong with 
the idea, or anything so obvious 
would have been thought of a long 
time ago. 

But when the returns were in from 
a letter sent to sound out the interest 
of a number of “little fellows” like 
myself, I didn’t waste any time on 


T= small business men are the 
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the negative side; I started out to see 
what I could do about putting such 
an organization together. The idea 
took everywhere it was exposed. 
Almost everyone I talked with said, 
“T think you’ve got something.” 

For small business men all over 
the country have at last awakened to 
the fact that it is absolutely essential 
for them to take an active interest in 
national affairs. 

Because I try to be fair-minded, I 
must admit that President Roosevelt 
is entitled to the major share of the 
credit. By calling a small business 
men’s conference, he did overnight 
what it would have taken months or 
perhaps years to accomplish. 

With one announcement he fo- 
cused the attention of the entire coun- 
try on small business men. Then, 
when those who attended his con- 
ference didn’t act, or react, as they 
were expected to, but rather spilled 


the whitewash and kicked the ink- 
wells around, it brought out most 
forcefully the need for a_ national 
organization to represent the inter- 
ests of small business men. 

Prior to the small business men’s 
conference in Washington, the Na- 
tional Small Business Men’s Associa- 
tion had members in twelve states. In 
mid-April we had members in twen- 
ty-eight states, and our membership 
is growing every day. We are now 
adding more members each day than 
we added in a month in the beginning. 
There are many reasons for this, of 
which the principal one probably is 
that we now know where we are go- 
ing and have a fairly definite idea as 
to how we are going to get there. 

During the past five months I have 
been asked at least a thousand times 
whether or not we are anti-New Deal. 

The ariswer is: We aren’t anti- 
anything. Rather, we are for many 
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things, among them being constitu- 
tional government in fact as well as 
in name. That is to say, we believe 
Congress should be the independent 
legislative body the Constitution says 
it is and that Congress should exer- 
cise all the powers and functions dele- 
gated to it by the Constitution. 

We are for equitable and just tax 
laws which, with the least hindrance 
or disturbance to business, will pro- 
duce the necessary revenue to enable 
the Government to carry on the right- 
ful functions of government. 

We are for less and less regulatory 
legislation and less and less govern- 
mental competition with private busi- 
ness. 

If these things put us on the other 
side of the fence from the present 
administration, then I expect it will 
be said we are anti-New Deal. 

We small business men, however, 
would like nothing better than to have 
the Federal Government in the hands 
of an administration in which we felt 
justified in placing full confidence, 
and to which we could give our 
wholehearted and enthusiastic co-op- 
ertion. 

It has been suggested that a na- 
tional organization of small business 
men would simply be another “spe- 
cial privilege” group. 

Nothing could be further from the 
truth. Small business men do not 
want anyone—the Government least 
of all—to hold an umbrella over them. 
They have no designs on the Federal 
or any other public treasury. They 
are for and will support those things 
from which the country as a whole 
will derive the greatest benefit. They 
know that whatever increases general 
prosperity will make them more pros- 
perous. 

They know, further, that the basic 
interests of capital, of labor, the 
farmer and the Government are iden- 
tical. Not one of the four can hope 
to prosper unless the other three are 
also prosperous. 

Right now, all our efforts are di- 
rected toward holding our own na- 
tional convention some time this Sum- 
mer or early Fall. In getting ready 
for this convention we are putting 
men in the field as rapidly as funds 
will permit to assist in the organiza- 
tion of one or more local units in 
every congressional district of every 
State. 

The delegates to the convention 
will be chosen or elected by the mem- 
bership within the congressional dis- 
trict on the basis of two from each 
district. 

When we assemble these delegates 
from all over the country, each one 
reflecting the views of his particular 


group, we will have—for the first 
time in the history of the country—a 
true and accurate picture of what 
small business men want on matters 
pertaining to business and the Gov- 
ernment. Furthermore, the pro- 
gram which is developed at the con- 
vention (each point in the final 
program being included only because 
it passed when it was voted upon by 
all the delegates) will be of great 
value to the entire country. Every- 
one running for election or re-election 
to Congress will be asked to express 
his views concerning it. This informa- 
tion will be helpful not only to busi- 
ness men but also to everyone who 
wants to vote intelligently rather than 
to follow blindly a political leader or 
any political party. 

Incidentally, I’d like to emphasize 
that the National Small Business 
Men’s Association is a non-partisan, 
non-profit organization, incorporated 
under the laws of the State of Ohio. 

The main thing today is that the 
cat is out of the bag. The small busi- 
ness men’s movement is under way, 
and it can be stopped only by lack of 
interest and co-operation on the part 
of small business men themselves. 

There is very little chance of that 






—certainly not when you realize that 
many small business men scattered all 
over the country, in addition to be- 
coming members, have volunteered to 
take the lead in forming local units in 
their communities. Many others will 
unquestionably offer their assistance 
when they know their services are 
needed. 

When the political situation does 
not require so much attention, which 
we believe will be immediately after 
the Fall elections, the Association in- 
tends to turn its attention to other 
things—although we'll always have 
at least one eye on politics and will 
at all times keep our members in- 
formed as to what goes on in Wash- 
ington. 

We propose to undertake exhaus- 
tive studies of such things as taxes, 
distribution, labor and banking. These 
subjects will be approached from the 
small business man’s viewpoint. They 
will be undertaken to help small busi- 
ness men to help themselves, and for 
the further purpose of promoting bet- 
ter understanding and closer co-op- 
eration between small business and 
big business, small business and la- 
bor, small business and the farmer, 
and small business and Government. 





Wide World 


DeWitt M. Emery is a leader in the movement to organize 
small business men into an active, vocal group. Here, he tells 
how the movement began, what it stands for, what it hopes to 
accomplish. In business life, he is president of Monroe Letter- 


head Corporation of Akron. 
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Florida Business Makes Citizens Tax-Conscious 


D. N. Lynch 


“1: you eat meat? If you do, you 
pay eleven cents in taxes on a 
forty-cent pound.” 

“Do you pay rent? If so, you pay 
thirty cents in taxes on every dollar.” 

These are some of the eye-openers 
used in Florida’s recent Tax Informa- 
tion Week to make the public tax- 
conscious. 

Success of the campaign, which 
ended in April, far exceeded expecta- 
tions, leaders claim. It awakened tax- 
payers’ interest regarding the num- 
ber and variety of taxes levied. It 
also built up a State-wide desire to 
do something about tax problems. 

The aim of the campaign was to 
make consumers aware of the volume 
of “hidden” taxes they are paying. 
And hundreds of thousands of citizens 
learned that the only way not to pay 
hidden taxes is not to eat, not to 
dress, and not to live in a house! 


“War on Squandermania” 


Using Florida Tax Information 
Week as an educational ground- 
work, the ultimate goal of the cam- 
paign leaders is to build up a definite 
program for tax revision and tax re- 
duction supported by all of the tax- 
payers throughout the State. 

Everywhere government expendi- 
tures are increasing by leaps and 
bounds, campaign leaders noted. Gov- 
ernment spending in Florida, for ex- 
ample, has gone up 61% since 1933, 
and in the past nineteen months has 
increased 28%. 

The New England Council has re- 
cently engaged in a “war on Squan- 
dermania.” Its purpose is to awaken 
the electorate to the menace of in- 
creasing needless State spending; it 
has succeeded in blocking proposed 
State extravagances totaling $50,- 
000,000, and has saved even more in 
local budgets. 

The Florida campaign was built 
upon the fundamental ideas of the 
New England plan, particularly in 
the organization of the Florida Citi- 
zens Council which originated Florida 
Tax Information Week. Florida is 
the first State outside of New Eng- 
land to try this educational program 
based upon non-partisan groups. 

Two groups of Jacksonville men 
formed the Florida Citizens Council. 
First, a group of twenty-five, repre- 
senting business of all kinds—build- 
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ing materials, real estate, insurance, 
trucking and others. These men had 
hitherto taken no collective part in 
political or civic movements; they 
were a new group fired with enthu- 
siasm for the cause of lowering taxes. 
Second, the former Anti-Slot-Ma- 
chine Organization, the largest non- 
partisan organization in Florida, with 
representation in all 67 counties. This 
league had successfully, and with the 
surprisingly low cost of only $3,000, 
outlawed slot machines in the State 
within the one Winter of 1936-37. 





TAXES! TAXES! TAXES! 


They hit high and low, rich and 
poor—and especially business, large 
and small. 

A faulty Federal tax system holds 
back recovery. Hidden and direct 
taxes switch consumers’ spending 
money from retail tills to govern- 
ment vaults. Every tax dollar levied 
on business means a dollar going into 
government pockets instead of work- 
men’s pockets. 

What can business do about it? 
Here is what Florida business men 
have actually done about it. 











Desire for better government and 
belief that “high government spend- 
ing, rackets, and political graft all go 
together,” gained the league’s consent 
to apply its forces to “tax-educating” 
the people of the State. It hoped to 
revise and reduce taxes by way of 
lessening government costs. 

Combining the ideas of the first 
group of business men with the wide- 
spread facilities of the second body 
made the Florida Citizens Council a 
powerful organization. 

Its first move, in February, 1938, 
was to print and publish a small 
newspaper carrying articles, cartoons, 
and stories of interest and importance 
to taxpayers. Two issues of the 
newspaper came out and copies were 
mailed to groups representing all 
types of taxpayers. An idea of 
changing the title but not the con- 
tents of the paper attracted the atten- 
tion of people of diverse interests. 
For example, business men received 
copies entitled Florida Business, par- 
ents saw Florida Parents, and church- 
men, Florida Churches. 

Publicity thus gained paved the 


way for further action on the sub- 
ject of taxes. The next act of the 
Council was to obtain Governor 
F. P. Cone’s consent to proclaim 
Florida Tax Information Week from 
March 27 to April 2. 

Funds for the campaign, and for 
the newspaper publication, were sup- 
plied by fifty interested Jacksonville 
business men. No direct solicitations 
were made in any other part of the 
State, and all of the publicity material 
was distributed free of charge. The 
total cost of the campaign was less 
than $3,000. No salaries were paid 
except for small amounts of steno- 
graphic work. The major portion of 
the expense was postage, paper and 
printing. The work was carried on 
in the offices and homes of members 
of the Council and Committee. 

A traveling State Committee of 
five men toured the State during the 
campaign week and organized 36 
committees, which in turn formed 
subcommittees in their surrounding 
territories. Members of the travel- 
ing committee, who donated their 
time and cars, were furnished free 
accommodations by interested hotel- 
men throughout the State. This 
committee also made contacts with 
twenty different organizations in- 
cluding the Florida Tax Revision 
League, women’s clubs, real estate 
groups, retailers, etc., and these new- 
ly allied groups, combined with the 
old Anti-Slot-Machine Organization, 
made possible thorough distribution 
of publicity material. 


Everybody Gets Hit 


In a single week, 153,500 pieces 
of literature were sent out. Ten 
thousand posters were placed in mer- 
chants’ store-windows all over the 
State. Bakeries sold their loaves of 
bread with tax-information literature 
in the wrappers, and dairies delivered 
a broadside with every bottle of milk. 

In each of these were contained 
the following facts: 

“Do you drive a car? If you do, 
the combined Federal and State tax 
on each gallon of gasoline is eight 
cents. 

“Do you pay rent? Then the land- 
lord’s taxes are included in your 
rent bill, since, naturally, taxes are 
an important part of the expense of 
owning land and buildings, and such 
expenses must be reflected in rents. 

(Continued on page 38) 
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New Cities Service Motor Oil Proved in Tests to Save 17% 
Wear on Pistons...25% Wear on Bearings...Give Better Per- 
formance — Greater Economy Confirmed by Barney Oldfield 





HE New Cities Service Motor Oil was discovered and 
MASTER MOTORIST developed by Cities Service scientists — tested and 
proved in the laboratory and on the road. Twelve differ- 
Barney Oldfield’s ent makes of cars were used. Cars were kept running night 





paminthedtiver's and day—covering more than 100,000 miles—engines were 
seat since motor- ° . . 
ite indiana. Bhs torn down, parts weighed, examined, checked; the oil 
judges an oil the analyzed after every 1000 miles. Competitive tests were 
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of economy. Here are the results, confirmed by Barney Oldfield— I 
America’s master motorist. 1. Test motors of various ages 
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and makes, using the New Cities Service Motor Oil, saved 
10% on oil consumption. 2. Showed 17% less wear on 
pistons. 3. And 25% less bearing wear! 

Today, the New Cities Service Motor Oil is on the 
market— proving its merit in practical use—giving greater 
efficiency and economy—at no increase in price. Put this 
new lubricant to work for you now and pocket the sav- 
ings! Ask your nearest Cities Service Distributor about 
it, or communicate direct. 


OILS AND GASOLENES 


RADIO CONCERTS—Every Friday at 8 P.M. 
(E.D.T.) WEAF and 44 associated NBC stations. 
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What's New 
In Business 


Building Picks Up 


As April ends, building, the pros- 
trate giant of industry, brings defi- 
nitely encouraging news. 

According to a recent F. W. Dodge 
Corp. report (37 states), since Janu- 
ary 1 home building has been rapidly 
closing the huge gap between last 
year’s volume and this year’s. In 
January, home building was a gloomy 
54% behind last January; in March, 
the difference was only 12%. 

Figures for all types of construc- 
tion make even more cheerful read- 
ing. January 1938 was nearly $40,- 
000,000 behind January 1937. But 
the March figure cut the difference 
down to a mere $2,000,000. 

Meanwhile, two additional encour- 
aging signs appeared on the building 
horizon in April. 

For one thing, building unions, 
through an organization called Build 
America, Inc., began a drive to stim- 
ulate construction—a drive whose 
chief significance, perhaps, is the evi- 
dence it presents that building labor 
is beginning to think new thoughts 
about its much-criticized wage scale. 

No actual reduction is yet in sight. 
But that building labor is willing to 
forego immediate wage increases in 
order to stimulate construction is 
something new; and that is precisely 
what it did in three cases: In Cleve- 
fand, 4,000 union painters refused an 
automatic 20c-an-hour wage increase ; 
in New York City, building unions 
voted to demand no wage increases 
on any specific housing project after 
work has started; and, also in New 
York City, Mayor LaGuardia was 
reported to have received a similar 
pledge covering municipal projects. 

Behind all three moves was Build 
America’s urging. Its campaign be- 
gan in January. Backed by the Build- 
ing and Construction Trades Council 
of Cleveland, a group of local A. F. 
of L. unions, the movement now in- 
cludes 450 other community’s build- 
ing trades councils in its program to 
spur construction. To do this, labor 
is urged to make surveys in every 
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BUSINESS SPOTLIGHT 





Two Weeks of Business News 








NEW MONEY 


Federal Government at last “does something”—but far from 
what businéss wants (revised taxes, balanced budget). Fight- 
ing to uphold undistributed-profits tax in Senate-House con- 
ference, Administration concurrently launches huge spending- 
lending program to try to pry business ball off dead center. 





QUESTION 


“Will it work as in 1933?” becomes the question of the hour. 
Some observers suggest that five years of shots in the arm 
may have developed immunity to them, that all-important fac- 
tor of confidence is lacking (p. 42). 





SWAMPED 


But one phase of Government program particularly captures 
small-business interest: RFC is promptly swamped as it be- 
gins accepting applications for business loans (p. 22); but 
insistence on sound security behind loans will mean bitter 
disappointment for many, perhaps most, applicants. 





4TO1 


Finance brings further news, with good news winning, 4 to 1. 
Good: (1) RFC offers to help public utilities finance needed 
construction; (2) SEC eases regulations on small securities 
flotations (p. 22) ; (3) utilities, SEC, try to settle differences, 
possibly resulting in improvement in utility-securities market ; 
(4) Consolidated Edison of New York’s $60,000,000 deben- 
tures go to premium on first day offered. Bad: (1 and only) 
SEC reveals that 1938 first-quarter registries dropped to new 
three-year low. 





WHAT NEXT? 


Meanwhile, industrial activity lurches along on an even keel, 
but at a waterlogged level that neither business nor govern- 
ment can be proud of. Whether next turn will be up or down 
is what everyone wants to know—and seasoned authority on 
business trends finds good reasons why it may be up (pp. 9, 
24). At same time, down-and-out building industry shows 
spark of life (p. 20) ; but rush of labor troubles, due largely 
to union dues-collection campaigns, breaks out in Michigan. 
forcing less spending, lower taxes (p. 18). 





FIGHT ON! 


Regardless of business level, governmental snubs, business 
fights on for its own program. Small business movement 
shows signs of becoming major factor in pressing for changes 
in Federal policies (p. 16); and Florida business men band 
together to make citizens tax-conscious in hope of ultimately 
forcing less spending, lower taxes (p. 18). 








PRICES UP? 


Though prices of stocks, commodities fail to show immediate 
rise on inflation moves, business men begin to look around for 
inflation hedges—particularly stocks (p. 37) and farms, latter 
representing merger of business and pleasure (p. 12). But 
whether prices in general will stay up—if they go up—is seri- 
ously questioned in a basic study of long-range trends (p. 22). 














community to find new markets for 
building. More than 200 A. F. of L. 
publications plan to carry news of 
the plan to unite with builders, build- 
ing-material dealers and other build- 
ing interests in joint sales promotion. 

The second encouraging sign came 
on another building front in Mem- 
phis, Tenn. Here, architects, mort- 
gage companies, building-material 
dealers and others have joined in an- 
other collective fight to increase build- 
ing, this one for small-house con- 
struction. 

Since October, the Memphis Small 
House Construction Bureau has of- 
fered sixteen free plans for individual 
homes, priced from $2,200 to $6,000, 


to prospective home owners. Mort- 


gage lenders and architects co-operate 
with clients in selecting, building and 
financing the homes. Total cost of 
the “packaged purchase” includes 
architects’ fees, construction costs, 
contractors’ profit and financing 
charges. 


Bankrupt Job Insurance ? 


In the last four months the job- 
insurance bureaus of twenty-two 
states and the District of Columbia 
have shelled out more than $76,000,- 
000 to jobless workers. 

Does this mean that bankrupt un- 
employment-compensation plans are 
going to be added to the troubles of 
business ? 

Some individuals believe so. But 














Suppose there were no Life Insurance A gents 


— little or no exaggeration to say 
that if there were no life insurance 
agents, relatively few people would 
own life insurance. 

Many thousands more of the 
women who are widowed and the 
children who are left fatherless, would 
be pitifully unprovided for, were it 
not for life insurance agents. 

For it is a fact that, although life 
insurance is the surest way in which 
the average man can provide an im- 
mediate estate for his family, life in- 
surance is not bought—it is sold. Only 
rarely does the man eligible for life 
insurance make the first move toward 


getting that insurance. 

And this is understandable. It is 
human nature to expect to live a full 
and normal lifetime. It is natural to 
expect catastrophe to happen to the 
other fellow, and not to one’s self. It 
is only human for a man to have faith 
in his future, and to put off providing 
for that future. 

Unfortunately, the best doesn’t 
always happen. That is why it is for- 
tunate for the average man, and for 
his wife and children, that there are 
such people as life insurance agents. 
Your agent does you a valuable serv- 
ice, often in spite of yourself. 


This is Number 7 in a series of advertise- 
ments designed to give the public a clearer 
understanding of how a life insurance com- 
pany operates. A copy of this advertisement 


will be mailed upon request. 


Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company 


A MUTUAL COMPANY) ra. 


Frederick H. Ecker, Chairman of the Board 


Leroy A. Lincoln, President 


1 Madison Avenue, New York, N.Y. 
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reports from the states concerned 
contain the answer. And the answer 
is a cheerful one. 

Since January, when payments be- 
gan, nearly twice the amount paid 
out has been pouring in from em- 
ployers’ and employees’ contributions. 
And behind these payments stand re- 
serves of more than $800,000,000 
which the states have been piling up 
during the last two years. 

The real issue on job insurance re- 
volves around administration. For 
while the elaborate machinery moves 
into action, serious creakings and 
groanings are beginning to be heard. 

The involved bookkeeping neces- 
sary to keep the accounts has jammed 
up administrative procedure.  Irk- 
some details of checking and double- 
checking contributions and _ benefits 
have delayed speedy payments. Small 
benefit checks from some state funds 
(one was recently issued for lc) have 
added to administrative expense and 
given small comfort to the unem- 
ployed. And worse than all this, 
states report that they have trouble in 
finding out how many are eligible for 
payment, how many get it, and how 
many who get are actually working 
elsewhere at the same time. 

Meawhile, six states have taken the 
bull by the horns and have amended 
their laws to iron out these difficul- 
ties. And other states are expected 
to follow when they have given more 
study to the effect of this phase of 
social security in actual operation. 


More Money for Business 


Late in April, Federal agencies 
took two steps to ease the pain which 
many business men report that they 
have experienced in trying to obtain 


funds, either temporary or permanent, 
for business operations. 

First, the Securities & Exchange 
Commission decided to launch a six- 
months’ trial of a three-point plan to 
simplify financing by small business 
companies. The program: To estal 
lish an advisory and information ser- 
vice for prospective issuers ; to reduce 
the volume of information required 
with registrations of small issues from 
established companies ; to broaden the 
exemption for issues under $100,000. 

Second, the Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corporation began to consider 
applications for business loans under 
its new and somewhat broadened 
lending powers. It was promptly 
snowed under. 

To speed up matters, the Smaller 
Business Association of New York 
District opened an application bureau 
in New York City. By the end of the 
third day, above two thousand busi- 
ness men and women had filed appli- 
cations for RFC loans. Among them 
were printers, owners of specialty 
shops, grocers, proprietors of delicat- 
essen stores, and the operator of an 
Alaska gold mine. 


New Field for Voluntaries 


In the battle of voluntary chains 
and retailers’ co-operatives against 
corporate chains, one warrior has 
been absent—the voluntary chain of 
men’s clothing stores. 

For until recent years, independent 
men’s clothiers believed that they had 
vanquished the ‘“walk-up-and-save- 
$10” stores and the _ mail-order 
houses; and they had not considered 
the dozen or so corporate chains in 
their field worth fighting. 

Meanwhile, however, the situation 





Wide World 


Does business want money? When a small business men’s organization opened an appli- 
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cation bureau for RFC loans in New York, the standing-room-only sign soon went up 





has been changing. Last year, more 
than 75% of all men’s suits sold was 
in the $20-$35 class, and corporate 
chains were up in front. As a result, 
independents have gradually begun to 
feel that they had better do something, 

Early in April, with the formation 
of a service organization in New 
York City, men’s clothiers took the 
plunge and began to organize. 

Member stores of the new organ- 
ization will operate as a voluntary 
chain as do the grocery, drug and 
dry-goods voluntaries. They will 
build a central advertising fund, lay 
national plans, sponsor group buying 
and sell at uniform price levels. The 
central organization will license mem- 
bers and will have the power to elim- 
inate price cutters from membership. 
And the organization will differ from 
other chains in that merchandise will 
be shifted from store to store to meet 
changing demands. 


Can Price Laws Stand Up? 


Whether fair-price laws can stand 
up under the terrific pressure of a 
general downward price trend is one 
of today’s major marketing puzzles. 

As in all disputes, there are two 
sides to this one. And both sides can 
point to recent evidence which leads 
to precisely opposite conclusions. 

Among grocery manufacturers, 
who have given fair-price laws a wide 
berth (Fores, March 1, p. 12), fall- 
ing prices in basic commodities have 
brought a re-examination of their 
position. Cut-throat retail pricing 
has broken out on a nationwide scale; 
some grocery producers have already 
shifted their original stand, and in- 
voked fair-price laws to protect brand 
values among retailers; and_ still 
others are giving serious thought to 
the step. 

On the other hand, the recent col- 
lapse of the fair-price system for 
radios in New York is at least partly 
due to declining business volume and 
the declining prices which invariably 
go with it. In mid-April, a New 
York judge refused to enjoin a radio 
price cutter because, he ruled: 

“Efforts to enforce the [State fair- 
price] act, as applied to the sale of 
radios, have failed utterly and the 
industry is in a wholly chaotic and 
demoralized condition. . . . 

“The manufacturers or distributors 
themselves are largely to blame, not- 
withstanding that the primary aim of 
the law was to protect the goodwill 
of the producers. General economic 
conditions; the depressed market for 
radios ; and the advent of new models 
. . . have all contributed to this con- 
dition.” 

Concurrently, from the Harvard 
Business School came the final report 
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of a seven-year study of basic com- 
modity prices which throws new light 
on coming basic price trends. 

Carried on by Dr. Melvin T. Cope- 
land, professor of marketing, the 
study covers nineteen raw commodi- 
ties important in intérnational mar- 
kets, and draws four conclusions : 

1. Much of the financial derange- 
ment, social distress, and political un- 
rest which have plagued the world 
during the last twenty years is trace- 
able to a vast revolution in the prices 
of raw commodities. 

2. Shifts in demand and the open- 
ing of new sources of production have 
upset the old demand-supply relation- 
ship upon which millions depend for 
their livelihood, resulting in a peren- 
nial glut in markets and falling price 
levels. 

3. The revolution is not yet over; 
and even when it is, the prices of 
many raw commodities will be per- 
manently lower in relation to others 
than they were before 1918—despite 
all price-raising devices. 

4. Nevertheless, there is a bright 
side: Technological improvements 
have created new jobs, and greater 
abundance of basic raw materials will 
ultimately yield a higher standard of 
living for the world at large. 


World’s Deepest 


In April, Continental Oil Company 
began to produce oil from a well not- 
able for being the deepest producer in 
the world. Boring far into the earth 
below Southern California, the com- 
pany struck oil at the 13,100-foot 
level, 1,485 lower than the previous 
world’s deepest producer. 

The well also has another distinc- 
tion. It was originally bored to a 
depth of 15,004 feet, breaking all pre- 
vious records for deep boring of any 





Coming in Forbes 


ARE FACTORIES SALESMEN? 


Many companies think they are— 
they can prove it. Here is how they 
sell themselves and their products by 
using their factories as sales tools. 


TEAMWORK GOT HIM THERE 


The new head of one of the nation’s 
largest companies is one of the 
world’s greatest teamworkers. That, 
at least, is what his associates say. 
And, by past and present results, his 
particular brand of teamwork pays. 


REVOLUTION IN WELDING 


There are new things in welding 
which every business man ought to 
know about; they may mean the 
difference between profit and loss. 














kind; at the almost-three-miles level, 
temperature was 270 degrees. But oil 
failed to flow, and the sands at the 
13,100 level were finally tapped to 
make the well produce. 


To Test the Testers 


With “tested and approved by the 
Testing Laboratory” fast be- 
coming a standard phrase on mer- 
chandise labels, something must be 
done to assure consumers that it 
really means something. 

This, at least, is what the Amer- 
ican Standards Association reasons. 
Testing-laboratory approvals are of 
undoubted value to sellers as well as 
buyers (ForseEs, Sept. 15, p. 16). 
But that value exists only if the tests 
continue to be adequate; and the in- 
creasing selling power of approvals, 
certifications and listings offers a 
growing temptation to unethical mer- 
chandisers to slap approvals which 
are wholly worthless on their labels. 

To head off abuses, the American 
Standards Association in an April 
meeting took the first steps toward 











) Continental Oil Co. 
The drill crew of the newly-crowned world’s deepest oil well prepares to hook on another 
section of drill pipe. Temperatures above 225 degrees were encountered at the bottom 


setting up standard methods and 
procedures for the guidance of testing 
laboratories and other public endorse- 
ment agencies. Present were repre- 
sentatives of ten national organiza- 
tions covering consumers, producers, 
distributors and advertisers, includ- 
ing the Association of Consulting 
Chemists and Chemical Engineers, 
which first proposed the subject of 
certifying certifications. And out of 
the discussion came the following 
soon-to-be-acted-upon proposals for 
clarifying and standardizing approval 
procedures: 

1. A clear statement of the aus- 
pices under which any plan of ap- 
proval is operated. 

2. Adequate independent sampling 
and testing of the product to deter- 
mine its conformity with definite, 
published standards. 

3. Systematic re-examination to 
insure continuing conformity. 

4. Records of tests to be publicly 
available. 

5. Compliance with these prin- 
ciples to be indicated on labels or 
tags attached to the merchandise. 
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B. C. FORBES SEES: 





30 Reasons Why Business Leaders 
Should Now Drive Ahead 





EVELOPMENTS encouraging 
f) to thoughtful citizens and war- 

ranting more aggressive action 
and enterprise by men of affairs: 

1. Defeat of the Reorganization 
Bill. 

2. Public and Congressional oppo- 
sition to unlimited Administration 
spending of taxpayers’ money for 
“pump priming” and vote-snaring. 

3. The Senate’s insistence on real 
tax reforms. 

4. The new spirit of independence 
exhibited by lawmakers. 

5. The primary defeat in Illinois 
of the Senatorial candidate support- 
ing President Roosevelt’s policies by 
a more conservative nominee. 

6. The forcing through Congress 
of a joint committee to investigate 
TVA, despite opposition. 

7. Desterilization of gold and other 
measures calculated to increase bank 
reserves and still further ease credit. 

8. Vice-President Garner’s cour- 
age in opposing Presidential propo- 
sals inimical to economic recovery. 

9. The cessation of Mexican silver 


purchases. 
10. The approval widely evoked by 
the conservative recommendations 


urged upon the Government by Little 
Business. 

11. The notable multiplication of 
Little Business clubs, leagues, organi- 
zations throughout the country. 

12. The Government’s ambitious 
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RFC plan for lending to small busi- 
ness concerns. 

13. The changed public attitude to- 
wards CIO leaders and lawlessness, 
and the rising demand for modifica- 
tion of the wholly one-sided Wagner 
Labor law, following drastic decisions 
against employers by the NLRB. 

14. Spreading recognition of the 
fact that worthwhile employment can 
be furnished only by employers. 

15. The unmistakable slackening 
of the trade and industrial recession. 

16. The occasional spurts in secur- 
ity quotations. 

17. A manifest meagerness of sup- 
plies of stocks and _ second-grade 
bonds whenever sizable buying orders 
appear. 

18. The relative stability in agri- 
cultural commodies and basic raw ma- 
terials. 

19. The dwindling adverse effect 
of happenings in Europe and almost 
daily assurances from _ responsible 
sources that war is not imminent. 

20. The quiet but persistent ab- 
sorption of securities by odd-lot buy- 
ers. 

21. The steady diminution in in- 
ventories. 

22. The moderate but perhaps sig- 
nificant increase in borrowing for 
home building, combined with the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany’s announced ambitious apart- 
ment-building plan. 


23. Emphatic protests emanating 
from almost all classes against fur- 
ther Governmental competition with 
private enterprise, especially in the 
utility field. 

24. The Administration’s plan for 
financing extensive public utility ex- 
penditures. 

25. The widely voiced concern re- 
garding the importance of preventing 
wholesale collapse of our railway 
systems, the victims of ultra-strict 
Governmental regulation for a gen- 
eration. 

26. Assurance of a generous wheat 
crop. 

27. The outlook for satisfactory 
purchasing power by our subsidized 
agricultural population. 

28. The incipient revival in auto- 
mobile buying, presumably indicative 
of a somewhat more optimistic feel- 
ing. 

29. The fillip which armament ex- 
penditures will give certain heavy 
industries—although such spending 
has also an unfavorable side. 

30. Finally, the lifting of danger, 
once gravely threatened, of America 
lurching—or, rather, being pushed— 
towards autocracy. 


Under these circumstances, not- 
withstanding mounting taxation and 
Federal deficits, I do not believe 
that this is a time to sell America 
short. 
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THEAST 


Chemical and Metallurgical Engi- 
meering reports that a grand total of 
$350,000,000 was invested in expansion 
and modernization inthe process in- 
dustries in 1936-1937. As shown here, 
thelion’s share of this building pro- 
6tam has gone to the Southeast. 


NEW ENGLAND STATES ) 
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Source of information courtesy Business Week 


LANT location today is arrived at on a strictly engi- 
neering basis. All factors entering into production 
and distribution costs are carefully analyzed. 
Asindustry investigates and proves toits own satisfaction the many 


outstanding advantages offered by the Southeast, more and more 
plants are built here. The processindustries are only one example 


of the great industrial trek to the Southeast. 
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TO AID AND PROTECT INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT IN THE SOUTHEAST 
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Meeting of Southeastern Governors’ Conference at the White House, January 7, 1938, 


after luncheon with the President 


WE, THE GOVERNORS... 


ITH a view to aiding industrial 

expansion of our section and the 
stabilization of employment we, the 
Governors of the Southeastern States, set 
forth the following objectives: (1) Equi- 
table freight-rates as affect the Southeast 
(2) Uniform taxation policies (3) Friendly 
labor attitude between employer and 
employee (4) Cooperation with Federal 
Government on proper major policies 


affecting industrial development. 
It will be our aim by working to- 
gether on these objectives to main- 
tain conditions favorable to sound 
industrial development so that the 
Southeast will reap the full benefits 
of the ever-increasing trend toward 
Industrial Decentralization, and 
gain a proper balance between 
agriculture and industry. 


SOUTHEASTERN GOVERNORS’ CONFERENCE 


LAWRENCE WOOD ROBERT, JR., Executive Director, Bona Allen Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 


Outstanding advantages 
the Southeastern States offer 
to manufacturers are: 


Unlimited supply of raw 
materials. 


Ample power at low rates. 
Excellent transportation 
facilities to growing mar- 
kets. 


Native-born labor— effi- 
cient and reasonable. 


And especially, above 
all others, 


Unexcelled year ’round 
moderate climate which 
makes possible: 

Lower living costs for bet- 
ter standards of living. 
Lower production costs. 
Lower construction costs. 
Lower capital investment. 
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your speech and in your actions. 

Be charitable in your judgments, 
in your attitudes and in your prayers. 
Think charitably of your friends, your 
neighbors, your relatives and even 
your enemies. And if there be those 
whom you can help in a material way, 
do so in a quiet, friendly, neighborly 
way, as if it were the most common 
and everyday experience for you. 
Tongues of men and angels, gifts of 
prophecy and all mysteries and all 
knowledge are as nothing without 
charity. —CARDINAL HAYES 


B’ charitable in your thoughts, in 


The fellow who “does it now” has 
time to do something else while the 
other fellow is still thinking about it. 

—NeEponsit REVIEW. 


Disinterested research cannot sur- 
vive in an atmosphere of compulsion 
and repression. It withers under the 
efforts of governments to impose 
uniform ideologies. Particularly in 
the broad range of subjects covered 
by the social sciences, and in the 
humanities as well, the world has re- 
cently witnessed in several countries 
the progressive disintegration of cre- 
ative scholarship. | —ROCKEFELLER 

FOUNDATION REPORT. 


In shackling your emotions don’t 
think that the ideal of poise is the 
apathy of a Buddha. Poise is like 
a coiled spring stored with potential 
power ready to be released at the 
proper time. It is the conscious con- 
trol of all one’s forces directed with 
the greatest efficiency. 

—GELETT BURGESS. 


The only conquests which are per- 
manent and leave no regrets, are our 
conquests over ourselves. 

—NAPOLEON. 


Men fail, states a psychologist, 
when all the time they have in their 
possession the same assets other men 
are using to accumulate a fortune. 
Few indeed are the men who need 
more strength, more ability, more 
power, greater opportunity. What 
most of us need is to use what we 
have. —Nytic REvIEw. 





THOUGHTS 


on the business 
of life 


Pa ui 




















A TEXT 


If they obey and serve Him, they 
shall spend their days in prosperity 
and their years in  pleasures.— 
Job 36:11. 


Sent in by A. G. Ballard, To- 
ronto, Can. What is your favor- 
ite text? A Forses book is pre- 
sented to senders of texts used. 
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Make yourself known—favorably 


known—where you are. Great busi- 
ness concerns find that goodwill is 
profitable. Goodwill is profitable to 
you. Great companies have to gain 
goodwill, broadly speaking, through 
advertising as well as by service. 
You gain it by giving service and 
making yourself known in a personal 
way. —Mutuat Lire Points. 


From small families to great na- 
tions, the way to lasting peace lies 
not in destroying the enemy’s power 
to resist, but in removing stresses 
which prevent normal and whole- 
some living. —ArTHUR E. Morcan. 


The pleasantest things in the world 
are pleasant thoughts; and the great 
art of life is to have as many of them 
as possible. —MONTAIGNE. 


The best portion of a man’s life 
are his little nameless, unremem- 
bered acts of kindness. 

—WILLIAM WapswortTH. 


The man who knows a lot but only 
does a little doesn’t get as far as the 
man who only knows a little but does 
a lot. —ANON. 


Standards are the foundations on 
which we stand, working for prog- 
ress; but we make this progress only 
when we are sure that the new ideas 
and inventions bring common advan- 
tages, never forgetting that “Better 
is the enemy of good.” Therefore it 
is clear that standards are not sterile 
creations as is sometimes said of 
them. They pave the way for 
progress, giving the best that is 
known at the moment to the whole of 
mankind without any restraint; pre- 
venting continuous change but at the 
same time promoting steady evolu- 
tion. —MEeETAL INpuUsTRY, LONDON. 


A man with nothing to do does far 


more strenuous “labor” than any 
other form of work. To be enforced 
to be idle is terribly difficult and even 
a small proportion of your day wasted 
is worse than working many hours 
overtime. But my greatest pity is 
for the man who dodges a job he 
knows he should do. e is a shir- 
ker; and boy! what punishment he 
takes . . . from himself. 

—E. R. CoLtcorp. 


Human nature is so constituted, 
that all see and judge better in the 
affairs of other men than in their 
own. —TERENCE, 


It marks a big step in a man’s de- 
velopment when he comes to realize 
that other men can be called in to 
help him do a better job than he can 
do alone. —ANDREW CARNEGIE. 


One little act performed is worth 
a million good intentions. 
—GranT CoLFrax TULLER. 


Quality isn’t something that can be 
argued into an article or promised 
into it. It must be put there. If it 
isn’t put there, the finest sales talk 
in the world won’t act as a substitute. 

—FIsHer Pant Lire. 


A committee is a device for divid- 
ing responsibility and postponing ac- 
tion. —OPpporTUNITY. 


Cultivate within yourself thoughts 
that you know will increase your 
faith, courage, determination and 
other success-making qualities. Think 
right and you will act right, and just 
as you think right and act right you 
will be on the way to right results. 

It is remarkable how a life that is 
ordinarily dull and unproductive can 
be changed by right thinking into a 
life of great and useful effort. Wrong 
results in your life are primarily pro- 
duced by wrong thinking and the 
only way to annihilate wrong 
thoughts is to put right thoughts in 
their place. Wherever you are at 
this moment, there is an incompar- 
ably higher place for you. 

—GRENVILLE KLEISER. 











In response to many requests 
from readers, a collection of the 
“Thoughts” which have appeared 
on this page during the last twenty 
years has been published in book 
form. Price $2. See page 39. 
























Do You Know This? 


In 1910, an advertised tire that 
would run 2,500 miles cost $25—a 
cent a mile. Today an advertised 
tire costing $12 frequently runs 25,- 
000 miles or more—about 1/25th of 
a cent a mile. (Better Business Bu- 
reau ) 





* 


Wage rates in the building indus- 
try in England are in general about 
75% less than the union wage rates 
current in New York City. 

* 


The 201 different types of taxes— 
39 Federal, 121 State and 41 local— 
imposed upon the petroleum industry 
and its customers cost more than 
$1,000,000,000 a year. (American 
Petroleum Institute) 

* 


In Italy experiments are being 
made with liquid ammonia as a sub- 
stitute for gasoline, both for automo- 
biles and for motor trains. Satisfac- 
tory results are said to have been 
achieved. 

* 

Installment sales in the U. S. in 
1937 amounted to $5,000,000,000, 
compared with $4,500,000,000 in 
1936 and $3,600,000,000 in 1935. 
This is 12.25% of the estimated total 
retail sales of $40,388,000,000 in 
1937. (Department of Commerce) 

* 


Japan’s public debt has skyrocketed 
to $3,700,000,000, or $58 per capita, 
an increase of 100% since 1933. 
The present total is equal to Japan’s 
annual national income. 

* 


Ninety-eight steel companies, which 
account for more than 90% of the 
total output of the industry, earned 
6.2% on their investment in 1937, 
compared with 4.6% earned in 1936. 
(American Iron & Steel Institute) 

* 


There are approximately 4,250,000 
motor trucks in use in the U. S. to- 
day. Of these a little more than 1,- 
000,000 are in use on farms. 

* 


Production of pianos in the U. S. 
during 1937 totaled 106,009 units, an 
increase of 17.32 per cent. over 1936. 
(National Piano Manufacturers As- 
sociation) 

* 
_ American State Legislatures, hav- 
ing a membership of 7,466 State Sen- 
ators and Representatives, passed 
17,194 new laws in 1937, an average 


of about two and one-half laws per 
member. 
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VENTOR OF THE AIR BRAKE, 
ORIGINATED THE SATURDAY 
HALF HOLIDAY. IN JUNE 
1881, THE CUSTOM WAS IN- 
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Banks in New York State hold 
about 30% of the nation’s total de- 
posits. 

* 

U. S. bituminous coal miners, al- 
though they work shorter hours, pro- 
duce five times as much per day as 
Belgian miners; four times as much 
as French miners; and more than 


three times as much as British miners. 
(International Labor Office) 
* 


Railroad operating expenses and 
taxes in the first two months this year 
were $108,132,000 more than in the 
corresponding months of 1933. 

* 


Canada produced in 1937 about 
90% of the world’s nickel. The re- 
maining 10% originated in New Cale- 
donia, Norway, Germany, Greece, 
Burma, Brazil and Tasmania. 

* 


Twenty-five per cent. of the annual 
income of every wage earner in the 
U. S. today is spent for taxes. This 
compares with 7.4% in 1916. 


* 


Forty-two per cent. of the Class I 
railroads’ mileage operated at a deficit 
in 1937. 


* 


More than twice as much oil has 
been produced in the U. S. as was 
reported to be available in 1915. 


* 


A total of 10,865 farms in Ohio 
are now using electric light and power 
provided for them by their own co- 
operative distribution lines. 














EDWARD D. DUFFIELD, PRESIDENT 





Very popular 
with business 


executives 


The several low-premium poli- 
cies issued by our Company in 
units of $5,000 and upwards. 


May we send you figures? 


THE PRUDENTIAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


HOME OFFICE: NEWARK, N. J. 
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FORBES BUSINESS PICTOGRAPH —How conditions compare with a year ago 
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HOW CONDITIONS ARE CHANGING 
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Numbers in circles locate the largest cities which have recently t, IT) 
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Best territories 


ee oe - 2 bicep ; Comparison With Same Continued improvement Little or no chang 8 
at any previous time since February, 1938 Time Year Ag one month or more ratio to last year Second-best 
1. Jersey City,N.J. 4. Sacramento Calif 8. Holyoke Mass A 99% and higher Ui, N SY c 
2. Akron, Ohio 5. Manchester N.H 9. Stamford Conn B 86% to 98% A Next-best 
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We Get a New idea a Week 


M. M. Dreyfus 


Sales & Advertising Manager 
Pioneer Suspender Co. 


one has been through the usual 

method of building a new line of 
merchandise. 

Some one suddenly realizes that 
the time when the salesmen are due 
to come in and hear about next year’s 
line is only a month away. So a hur- 
ried meeting is called, and the execu- 
tives sit down around a table and 
begin to snatch new ideas for the 
product and how to sell it out of the 
air. With luck, some good ideas may 
be found in this way—if they can 
be perfected in time for the sales 
meeting. 

But what is really needed is a 
plan to encourage the development 
of new ideas the year around; a 
center to which new ideas can be sent 
as soon as they pop into the origina- 
tor’s head and before they get lost in 
the shuffle; and a system which will 
analyze, test, and store up new ideas 
until the time comes when they are 
needed. 

Our answer is an experimental 
laboratory. It has been running for 
three years now. It has a definite 
quota of developing one new idea a 
week. And it has yet to miss making 
quota. 

As a result, we are fully prepared 
when the time comes to build our 
lines for next season. First, we de- 
cide what products (ours, incidental- 
ly, are suspenders, garters, belts and 
jewelry buckles) and what price lines 
should have the stimulus of new 
ideas; we may want to apply a new 
idea or two to our $1.50 line of belts, 
for example. Then the laboratory 
brings out all the new ideas that have 
been developed for belts during the 
past year and lays them on the table. 
Finally, we eliminate the ones which 


Gone time or other, almost every- 





HIGH-SPOT MAP 


In the majority of territories 
throughout the country business 
levels at present are considerably 
below those of a year ago (as the 
percentage figures listed under the 
map show). This is true, also, of 
the majority of cities listed on the 
High-Spot Map. But under present 
conditions these are the best terri- 


tories in which to concentrate sales 
efforts. 











wouldn’t fit in with that particular 
style and price line, and go ahead with 
the rest. 

What’s more, we know that the 
new ideas will work before we apply 
them to the merchandise. For be- 
sides acting as a clearing house for 
the new ideas that come tumbling in 
from executives, salesmen, retailers 
and consumers, the laboratory makes 
a thorough test, and files away the 
ideas which stand up. This means 
physical tests and merchandising 
tests; it also means production tests 
—for before the laboratory lays away 
any tested new idea as worthy of fu- 
ture consideration, it has gone into 
and solved the production problems 
as well. 

Furthermore, we take no chances 
on the flow of new ideas drying up. 
We believe that outside contacts in- 
spire them—and therefore all of our 
executives, from the president down, 
make it a rule to get out on the road 
often. 


Golf Without Garters? 


Another laboratory job—and an- 
other source of new ideas—is over- 
coming objections. Suppose one of 
our salesmen observes in the locker 
room after a round of golf that two 
of his partners don’t wear garters. 
He questions them until he is satis- 
fied that he has found their real ob- 
jections to garters; then he lays the 
problem before the laboratory and it 
is up to the staff to develop a type of 
garter which will overcome the non- 
wearers’ objections. 

Utilitarian ideas, style ideas, sell- 
ing ideas, packaging ideas, produc- 
tion ideas—they are all grist for the 
laboratory’s mill. This systematic de- 
velopment and testing of the 150-odd 
ideas which have passed through the 
laboratory—and the fact that they are 
ready and at hand when needed—has 
meant a great deal in dollars and 
cents to the company. A few ex- 
amples taken at random indicate how 
important the new ideas are sales- 
wise: Suspenders with adjustable 
backs, and suspenders which are at- 
tached to the trousers with clips in- 
stead of buttons; garters which ad- 
just themselves automatically to the 
varying length of socks ; several types 
of automatically-adjusting belts; and 
a money belt that cannot be told from 
an ordinary belt. 

We might have developed all those 
ideas without the laboratory, it’s true. 
But we doubt it. And the fact would 
still remain that the laboratory has 
placed new-idea development on a 
systematic, profitable basis. 








RROWS snapped from the bow of an 

expert marksman find the center of 
the target almost every time! To achieve 
such consistently accurate results, the 
archer must coordinate mind and muscle 
with outstanding skill. 


To render unexcelled transportation serv- 
ice between the Midwest and the Vir- 
ginias and Carolinas and between the 
North and the South, the Norfolk and 
Western Railway effectively coordinates 
its modern facilities and equipment, timing 
with accuracy the movement of every 
train over its lines. The result is Precision 
Transportation —a consistently accurate 
freight service. 


Four fast merchandise trains . .. The 
Skipper and The Pilot eastbound — The 
Nomad and The Caravan westbound ... 
operate on exacting daily schedules be- 
tween the Midwest and the Atlantic Sea- 
board. At the Port of Norfolk, Virginia, a 
huge volume of freight is cleared annually 
through the Norfolk and Western Rail- 
way’'s extensive pier facilities. 


Specify the route of Precision Transporta- 
tion for your shipments. Any of the rail- 
way’s Freight Traffic Department represen- 
tatives located in strategic cities through- 
out the country will gladly give complete 
information regarding rates, routes, and 
schedules. 


1838 —A CENTURY OF SERVICE — 1938 


PRECISION TRANSPORTATION 
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Paper Oil Containers—Aluminum Scaffolds 
Other News of New Products, Materials 


Paper vs. Tin Containers 


Back and forth goes the battle of 
the materials. 

In the petroleum industry, where 
the tin motor-oil container has made 
deep inroads into the glass one, indi- 
cations are that it now may feel 
pressure from a new paper container. 

The container is made of several 
thicknesses of specially manufactured, 
prepared and treated paper. Instead 
of being spirally wound, it is manu- 
factured from a continuous strip 
wound into a laminated tube. Result: 
A rigid, serviceable container said to 
be capable of withstanding consider- 
able external and internal pressure, 
and offering assurance against seep- 
age and leakage. 

Standard types of filling machines 
may be used for the new containers. 
Only a slight adjustment is necessary 


to adapt them to the size. This, by 
the way, is ten inches in height and 
only three inches in diameter—so that 
it fits the attendant’s hand comfort- 
ably, and makes pouring easy. 

The ends of the container are 
slightly concave, to give added 
strength and to prevent distortion 
from “oil hammer” (the weight of 
the oil being thrown from end to end 
of the container in shipping). And 
the container is so constructed that 
it is impossible to refill and use it 
again once the oil has been poured 
out. 

Added to these is still another im- 
portant advantage—low cost. (1-51) 


Open and Shut Envelope 


A container of a different sort is a 
new envelope for mailing third-class 
mail—the kind that has to be left un- 
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sealed in case the postal authorities 
want to take a look at it. 

It is designed to do away with 
metal clasps, string for winding and 
all the other gadgets that have been 
used to keep the contents from fall- 
ing out. The solution is a divided 
flap. The largest portion is un- 
gummed and is partially separated 
from the remaining small piece of flap 
by a U-shaped opening. When the 
material is inserted, the large flap is 
simply tucked inside, and the remain- 
ing part gummed down. This is 
enough of a closure to keep the con- 
tents in but not enough to keep postal 
inspectors out. 

Besides improving the appearance 
and reducing the cost of the envel- 
opes, the elimination of clasps, etc., 
makes possible the use of papers of 
lighter weight and less strength in 
their manufacture. Now users will be 
able to get fancy text papers in envel- 
opes to match the enclosures. (2-51) 


Lightweight Combination Scaffold 


Another development, also of in- 
terest because of the material used in 
its construction, is an aluminum scaf- 
fold for painters, builders and in vari- 
ous plants and factories. The main 
uprights and the cross member are 
made of ladder sections, and spruce 
planks are used to form a floor on the 
cross member, which is also provided 
with an aluminum safety rail. The 
cross bar can be placed at various 
heights through an adjustable range 
of six feet, and the horizontal adjust- 
ment ranges from 13 to 16 feet. Al- 
though the assembly weighs only 134 
pounds, it has a load capacity of 1,000 
pounds. It is easily moved around 
and the individual units, uprights and 
cross member can be used as ladders. 


(3-51) 
Comfort for Small Stores 


Announcements of new and im- 
proved equipment in the air-condi- 
tioning field come to us in quick 
succession. Two issues ago we told 
about a recent interesting develop- 
ment for the home, and now we have 
something that should interest the 
owners of all small and medium-sized 
stores, shops and offices. 

It is a complete air-conditioning 
system in miniature which can be had 
in two sizes. The equipment should 
create no space problem, for the 
three-ton size takes up only four-and- 
a-half square feet. All the mechan- 
ism is contained in the cabinet, and it 
needs only three connections for in- 
stallation — water, electricity and 
waste. The unit delivers 1,100 cubic 
feet of air per minute through outlets 
and louvres which are adjustable so 
that air can be discharged from front, 
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back, either side, upward, down- 
ward, concentrated or spread. 

Other desirable features pointed 
out by the manufacturer are: Rubber 
mounting for all moving parts, for 
sound insulation; selector and ther- 
mostat dials on the front of the cabi- 
net for manual or automatic tempera- 
ture regulation; and a non-clogging 
strainer to keep the refrigerant clean. 

Addition of a heating coil and hu- 
midifier will give year-round air con- 
ditioning. 

If the storekeeper should decide to 
move, he needn’t worry about his air 
conditioner. He can simply take it 
along with his other fixtures. (4-51) 


For Business Farmers 


Small dairies are now offered im- 
proved equipment for cooling milk. 
The new “drop-in” cooler is shipped 
from the factory as a complete assem- 
bly, and can be installed in any stand- 
ard type of milk-cooling cabinet, old 
or new. It consists of a cooling coil 
and a motor-driven water-circulating 
device enclosed in a cylindrical steel 
shell, and is available in two sizes for 
cooling from two to six cans of milk. 
Operation is completely automatic, 
and proper temperature in all parts 
of the cooler is assured because the 
circulator keeps the water bath in 
constant circulation. (5-51) 


Telegraphics : 


A useful tool for the all-around 
shop is a metal-cutting band saw de- 
signed for a wide range of cutting 
operations. It will cut materials up 
to six inches thick and has five speeds 
—four for metal and one for wood. 
The slow speeds are obtained through 
a ball-bearing gearbox, and the 
wood speed direct from the motor by 
a V-belt drive. Applications are cut- 
ting templates, sawing plastics, trim- 
ming coats in iron and brass for sheet- 
metal sawing, etc. (6-51) 

A new insulating sheathing has a 
double coating on both sides of a spe- 
cial bituminous compound to form a 
protection against the penetration of 
moisture. This coating has a high 
melt point, which makes it easy to 
handle in hot weather, and will not 
foul or clog tools. It is marked for 
nailing, to speed up erection, and 
should be useful for insulating dairy 
barns, hog houses, etc., as well as for 
residential construction. (7-51) 

—A. M. Forses. 
* 


Readers may feel free to write A. M. 
Forbes for further information about any 
of these items which may mean $ and ¢ to 
the reader or his company. When inquiring 
about a particular item, use of the key 
number at the end will be found convenient. 


For Your Information 





MONG the new booklets and cata- 
logues, obtainable direct from the 
companies listed, without charge: 


Horet Operations IN 1937. Practically 
an essential for hotelmen, banks with hotels 
on their hands, and anyone else interested 
in hotels: Detailed analysis of the operat- 
ing results of 100 hotels in 52 cities, to- 
gether with comparable figures for five 
years back. Horwath & Horwath, New 
York, N. Y. 

Heat Dirrusers. How industrial plants 
can be warmed with unit heaters, and de- 
tails of equipment which will do the job. 
Carrier Corp., Syracuse, N. Y. 

Wuen You Can Measure (GED- 
638). Beautifully written and illustrated 
story of the development and manufacture 
of electrical measuring instruments. Gen- 
eral Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y. 

Quir Your Sxippinc. Usable advice 
for drivers on how to avoid skidding, and 


description of a new tire designed to mini- 
mize it. B. F. Goodrich Co., Akron, Ohio. 

DeVitsiss INDUSTRIAL EQUIPMENT 
(CataLocueE ID). Condensed catalogue 
and specifications of spray-painting and fin- 
ishing equipment for industrial use. De- 
Vilbiss Co., Toledo, Ohio. 

Socket INstRUMENTS. Applications, eco- 
nomic advantages, construction details, and 
selection of instruments used to determine 
what takes place in electrical systems. 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., East 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Ace ANALYSIS OF CHARGE ACCOUNTS. 
Practical guide for retailers in making an 
age analysis of charge accounts, in under- 
standing the analysis, and in using it. 
Household Finance Corp., Chicago, III. 

101 PracticaL SUGGESTIONS FoR HomME 
IMPROVEMENTS. How to dress up your 
home and make it more livable from roof 
to basement. Johns-Manville Corp., New 
York, N. Y. 


CeLorEX MANUAL FOR’ ARCHITECTS. 
Handy booklet covering the nature, manu- 
facture, properties, uses and application 
methods of one kind of insulating board. 
Celotex Corp., Chicago, IIl. 








GONE ...the drink. 


CARBONATION. 








The Water with the 


“Champagne *” Sparkle 


eee 
AT NEW LOW PRICES 


WHENEVER YOU SEE 
THIS EMBLEM IN 
HOTELS, CLUBS OR 
RESTAURANTS IT’S 
THE SIGN OF A 


BETTER DRINK 


WE SERVE 
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CANADA DRY 
WATER 








but not the SPARKLE 


Mix yourself a long, tall drink with Canada Dry Water. It will 
sparkle zestfully and taste fresh to the last sip, no matter how 
slowly you drink it, because it is extra lively. You can leave an 
opened bottle of Canada Dry Water in a refrigerator. Twenty- 
four hours later it will still sparkle. 
That’s the famous “Champagne” 
Sparkle, the result of Canada 


Dry’s special process, PIN-POINT Sp 
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A PERFECT CLUB SODA 
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So You're Thinking of Buying a Farm 


(Continued from page 13) 


terials, gets his greatest satisfaction 
and the greatest income from his farm 
by the unusual practice of raising 
peonies for profit. 

Or consider another city farmer, 
well-known in the investment field; 
he converted what had been a com- 
mercial Holstein dairy herd into one 
of this country’s finest herds of 
Brown Swiss cattle. In five years, he 
has developed it to the point where, 
last Autumn, the herd manager took 
out a carload of the best cows and 
bulls, made the rounds of leading 
fairs and cattle shows. After some 
weeks the manager came home with 
the show animals, having paid all 
expenses for the tour and made $300 
surplus. Prize money did it—two 
first prizes and a third prize in one 
show, a first and two seconds in an- 
other, and so on. 

A lot of waste effort, do you say? 
That is not how the owner looks at 
it. Last Autumn’s tour of the shows 
established his herd in the minds of 
stockmen as one of the great herds. 
He sells for $150 or $300 a bull calf 
which from a less distinguished herd 
would bring $12 at the nearest stock- 
yards. His surplus heifer calves are 
in demand, will be in greater demand. 
Through 1936, the farm cost him 
money for five years. In 1937 he 
showed a profit on the straight farm- 
ing operations, although the family’s 
living expenses kept the enterprise 
nominally in the red. 


Some Are Money-Makers 


The dairy farmers constitute a siz- 
able group inside the ranks of the city 
farmers. They rally together in a 
compact circle, lunch together to dis- 
cuss base rates and surpluses, and go 
off on jaunts to cattle shows for days 
on end. Last Fall, a group of these 
zealots in Chicago chartered a private 
Pullman, spent two days at the show 
at Waterloo, Iowa, were on their feet 
so many hours that they lacked the 
energy for after-show poker, came 
home reluctantly because the show 
was over and there was nothing more 
to see. Who were they? Oh, the 
resident vice-president of the nation’s 
biggest industrial company, the head 
of a huge accounting firm, two lead- 
ers of the bar, several bank and in- 
vestment men, and so on. 

There is, to enumerate a few more 
specialists in the ranks of city farm- 
ers, the industrialist who raises dairy 
goats. There is the man who raises 
pheasants and all manner of game 
animals by the thousand. There are 
innumerable wealthy men who raise 
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horses, and race them. The roster 
of every livestock association bristles 
with the names of well-known city 
men, and they take their places in 
the councils, right among the dirt 
farmers, who listen to them just as 
attentively as if they were not rich 
and did not live in the cities. 

Nor does it necessarily follow that 
every city farmer’s place is a money- 
loser. 

Some few city farmers handle the 
place in such fashion that they cannot 
lose money, by the simple expedient 
of putting on a tenant on shares and 
watching him as closely as a pro- 
fessional farm manager. 

But that is not considered the real 
McCoy by the fellows who really 
revel in getting the knees of their 


overalls dirty, and who have to shoul-_ 


der the full responsibility to feel they 
are actually farming. To help such 
conscientious city farmers to make 
money, or at least to hold down their 
losses, there exists in the East one 
professional farm-management firm 
which specializes not on dirt farming, 
as do their colleagues of the Middle 
West, but rather on city owners’ 
farms and estates. One feat of this 
firm has to do with accounting and 
budgeting a place so that the owner 
really knows how each activity treats 
him, and allocates his own living and 
recreational expenses to the proper 
accounts instead of charging them 
against the farm itself. 

In the Middle West, at least, the 
bulk of the city farmers are country- 
bred men who came to town, made 
good, but never lost their taste for 
the soil. Officers of Chicago Farmers 
declare that, although they have never 
taken a census on this point, at least 
three-quarters of their membership 
came from farms and country towns. 
These men, no matter how long they 
dwell in the city, always feel cramped. 
So, one by one, they chase the reali- 
ties they knew in youth—and rarely 
find them illusion. 


Hedge Against Inflation? 


A good many city farmers have 
gone back to the soil during the past 
few years, confident that no matter 
what else may prove slippery in a 
world gone unreal, they can always 
hold on to their farms and count on a 
living. How deceptive this belief is 
was pointed out recently by an ardent 
city farmer, using as his text a dozen 
of our mutual acquaintances who had 
gone into farming so deeply that they 
were cramped for cash and forced to 
put their farms on the market when 
the bear market of 1937 hit them. 

Besides these farm owners who 
have rushed to the land as a hedge 





against inflation or other catastrophe, 
there are those who consider it an 
investment. Farms bought at the 
right time for the right price have 
proved profitable buys. But, so great 
has been the move back to the land 
since the depths of the depression, 
good farms withm easy distance of 
most big cities are pretty well ab- 
sorbed, and the city man who insists 
on displacing a dirt farmer can do 
so only by bribing the obstinate fellow 
off his homestead, at a cost which 
removes the attractiveness of the in- 
vestment feature. 

At the opposite pole is the city 
farmer who considers his farm a play- 
thing, writes off its losses as an 
amusement he can afford. And mid- 
way comes the man who owns a farm 
as an escape from business life. 


Weak Heads? 


This drive which takes so many 
city men to the farms is the spiritual 
need for a creative occupation. Any 
good lawyer feels he is contributing 
to the general welfare by his prac- 
tice, every financial man can prove 
he is facilitating the nation’s com- 
merce and industry by his work, and 
so on all along the line. 

Yet every one of these men, like 
most of us who work at desks, has 
at times a feeling of frustration, of 
superficiality, of futility. The world 
eats food, it wears clothing, it lives 
in houses. And we handle nothing 
more solid than paper! Put a pitch- 
fork or a plow handle in such a man’s 
hands, set him on top of a load of 
hay or behind a walking plow and a 
good team. .What though it be the 
kind of labor that in his saner mo- 
ments he characterizes as calling for 
a strong back and a weak head? The 
wind blows through his hair, the 
springy footing of the earth and its 
produce is beneath him, he is doing 
something that definitely creates a 
commodity which he and the rest of 
the world can use directly, can eat 
or wear. 

Foolish? Perhaps. You and I, be- 
ing completely sane, wouldn’t do any- 
thing of the sort, would we? That’s 
why I wisely prefer to live on a small 
suburban lot, with only enough of a 
garden to supply me with exercise 
and to keep the family table in fresh 
vegetables. Probably you don’t even 
do anything as foolish as have a gar- 
den. But—good Heavens, look at the 
time it is! If I don’t get home pretty 
soon and get busy with my spading 
fork, we’re likely to lose a couple of 
bushels of parsnips that are still in 
the ground—I wouldn’t be surprised 
if the blamed things had started to 
sprout by now! 


Strong Backs. 
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“Sorry, We're Out of It” 


W. H. Conant 


OU are a customer much of the 
Y sine yourself, so let’s forget you 

are also a manufacturer or a 
merchant, and play customer for the 
next two minutes. 

You’ve found an item you like; 
bought it once to try and have been 
buying it regularly ever since. 

But now the store is out of it. 
Oh. “Well, when will you have it 
again?” “Why, er, next Tuesday.” 
So you try next Tuesday and it hasn't 
come in yet. Do you wait until it 
does? You do not. You try some- 
where else or you try something else. 

There is probably no factor in busi- 
ness which has more effect on profits 
than this one of having goods where 
they are wanted and when. Excellent 
products and attractive prices are not 
enough. The products must be avail- 
able at the call of the consumer or 
someone else will get the business. 

It can be done. There is a manu- 
facturer of huge outdoor machines 
selling at prices in five figures. A 
visitor in his plant watched the as- 
sembly of very husky structures. 
“Must have had some good orders 
lately,” he commented. “No,” said 
his guide, “we build these for stock 
all the time.” Then they came to 
something which looked like an over- 
sized railroad box car. “Surely this 
is being built to order,” the visitor 
remarked. “No, that’s one of our 
$30,000 machines. It gets us many 
a good contract because we can guar- 
antee immediate delivery.” 

That concern pulled up from de- 
pression reverses to a handsome profit 
in the durable-goods industry. 

Of course, such a policy ties up 
working capital. But that is the very 
function of working capital. Idle 
funds earn no profit; they have earn- 
ing power only when they work. 

Furthermore, turnover may actual- 
ly be increased by putting money into 
finished goods before they are wanted 
rather than after. For example: We 
can increase the illumination in our 
living rooms merely by turning on 
additional lights, the moment we want 
it. That is another sale for the light- 
Ing company. But if we had to write 
a letter a week in advance telling the 
company of our intention to use extra 
lights, we undoubtedly would forget 
to do it or just not bother. 

Another point: Repeat sales are 
normally more profitable than first 
sales and so should be guarded more 








TYPICAL 
AMERICAN 
WORKMEN 


2Ist of a Series 


Henry Molter, set-up man in Addressograph-Multigraph 
Corporation’s Cleveland plant, here sets up a die on a punch 
press, used for stamping duplicating-machine parts. In 
March, he completed twenty-eight years of continuous em- 
ployment wiih his company—and not once in all those years 
has he been late for work. 





jealously. Yet-throughout this broad 
land of ours, thousands of retail clerks 
and hundreds of sales correspondents 
are daily saying, “We haven’t any just 
now.” If the total of these missed 
sales could be compared with the total 
of saved sales any day or month, the 
result would shock the manufacturer. 
And the part which is hard to under- 
stand about it all is that few manu- 
facturers bestir themselves to seek 
this very important information. 

The cure for this all-too-prevalent 
condition starts with a _ thorough- 
going diagnosis, beginning at the re- 
tail outlets. If we list daily every 
call for goods we cannot satisfy, and 
tabulate the information at frequent 
intervals, we can then observe the 
kind and amount of goods we should 


have had as compared with those we 
carry. Next, we consider the detailed 
reasons why we did not have such 
goods. Is it in our own unfilled pur- 
chase orders? Is it in our failure to 
order material or production in time? 
Or is it mistaken judgment as to 
what we should have bought and 
made? One discovery will lead to 
another and presently we shall have a 
clearer picture of all our symptoms. 

There is an uncovered lode of rick 
ore in every business, large or small, 
in this matter of having goods to sell 
and deliver to customers when they 
want them. No inventiveness is 
needed; no genius is required. 
Thoughtful and competent attention 
to the subject unceasingly will pro- 
duce gratifying results. 
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Can You Answer 


These Questions? 


How can you lift Business Worries? 


Would you want your Boy to be like 
Yourself? 


What is Productive Idleness? 
What makes a $10,000 a year Man? 
What is the Age Limit for Success? 


How can you tell whether you Use all 
your Ability? 


Is your Firm a good one to work for? 
Have you ever asked Yourself for a Job? 
Who are Smarter—Men or Women? 
How much of you is Working? 


Every one of these is vital in your 
own life—it concerns your business 
success and your happiness. 


Every one of them (and hundreds 
more, equally important) is an- 
swered in 


Psychology and Profits 


by DONALD A. LAIRD, Ph.D., Sci.D. 
Director, Psychological Laboratory, Colgate University 


| 
| 
3 







272 Pages 
Price $2.50 


SAYS CHARLES M. SCHWAB: “I have read 
‘Psychology and Profits’ by Donald A. Laird 
with great care and interest. It is filled with wis- 
dom and excellent advice and I intend reading it 
again. It will pay any business man to read and 
study it.” 


PUT THIS AMAZING BOOK TO THE 
TEST — MAIL COUPON TO-DAY 


B. C. FORBES PUBLISHING CO. SPs. | 
120 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. | 


| Please send me a copy of ‘Psychology and Profits’’ 
by Donald A. Laird. I will pay postman $2.50 plus 
few cents postage. I understand that I may read and 
use this book for 5 days and return it for refund if 

| it does not fit my needs. (Offer good in U. 8. 


only.) 
NE keeeiSLSRECes Sons k eRkkusbbbewereee | 
SED 16550 besa sde sa ensrerve PORIOR sis ocssess 
SND 92. css Oe utbetnksbueshibbabnceess eeseb ous 
| Ses bikbestebenshsineses POE. cchcaneweus | 


O Check here if you enclose $2.50 with coupon. 
In that case WE pay postage charges. Same refund 
privilege applies, of course. 


epee If resident of N. Y. C., add 5e for Sales | 
| ‘ax. 
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Make Waste Work for You 


(Continued from page 15) 


And the problems of scrap sorting 
are being further complicated by the 
drying up of old, reliable scrap 
sources. Profitable salvage, itself a 
form of waste recovery, is one big 
reason. 

Railroads especially have gone in 
for salvaging in a big way. One sal- 
vaging plant at Ashtabula, Ohio, cost 
more than $200,000, but is returning 
more than $4,000,000 per year in 
value of salvaged products, most of 
which formerly would have gone to 
scrap. Other salvaging plants are 
drying up the flow of scrap from oil 
refineries and heavy users of steel. 

Placing high-type executives in 
charge of scrap and salvage, also 
dries up the flow of scrap. Purchas- 
ing agents are taking salvage opera- 
tions under their wings, and often are 
making greater savings there than 
they can in their buying. Employee- 
relations managers are teaching work- 
men that the spoilage which sends 
machines and parts to the scrap piles 
reduces the money available for 
wages. Plant managers are making 
maintenance more a matter of sys- 
tematic plan, less of individual ini- 
tiative. Accountants are establishing 
individual responsibilities for wastes, 
which stops carelessness. And mod- 
ern safety engineers are doing their 
full share to stop practices which used 
to scrap many machines. 

The flow of scrap is being further 
dried up by changes in production 
methods. Such processes as die cast- 
ing, molding, extruding, swaging, sin- 
tering powered metals into molded 
shapes, and so on, produce far less 
scrap than was the case when almost 
everything was cut out of some solid 
form of metal. 


Batting Average: .900 


The salvaging of useful things from 
industrial wastes extends to all kinds 
of industries. 

Blast furnaces using potash once 
lost most of it in the slag. Now they 
add salt to the charge, which causes 
so much of the potash to volatilize 
that instead of saving only 25% or 
so, they get back from 70% to 80% 
of it. Some oil refineries used to lose 
in acid sludge large percentages of 
the sulphuric acid they use for treat- 
ing oil batches; now they recover a 
substantial proportion of it. Many 
machine shops are operating small 
laundries to recover wiping rags, 
abrasive cloths, and other things 
which become loaded with grease and 
can be washed. 

Sometimes the processing of indus- 
trial wastes serves highly dramatic 


_| | public-welfare purposes, as it has in 





keeping down the price of iodine. 
Iodine is being made from the salt 
water with which some of our oil wells 
are plagued. As we have learned bet- 
ter and better production techniques, 
the price of iodine has been reduced 
from $4 per pound to about 90¢. And 
our improving production technique 
will continue to reduce the price. 
Another waste-recovery problem 
stemming from underground opera- 
tions has been solved recently by 
Freeport Sulphur Co.: A method of 
reclaiming and re-using “bleedwater” 
—the hot water recovered after it has 
melted underground  sulphur—in 
Frasch-process sulphur mining. Its 
extreme corrosion of pipes and pumps 
has hitherto prevented re-use. Free- 
port now does the trick by injecting 
chemicals which precipitate bleed- 
water’s calcium carbonate to form a 
protective scale inside the pipes. 


Once Waste; Now Profit 


Quantity is an unsolved problem 
of industrial wastes. Too many 
wastes are worthless because not 
enough of them exist in one place for 
profits — although co-operation has 
solved one problem of quantity. Pe- 
troleum coke used to be piled high 
by refineries. Then the Great Lakes 
Coal & Coke Co. got the refineries to 
co-operate on disposing of it for cash. 
For a while it was sold for fuel. Now 
it is made into electric-motor brushes, 
electrodes, crucibles, dry cells, abra- 
sives, and other things in which pure 
carbon is an advantage. 

Other quantity problems are solved 
by augmenting with similar materials. 
Combustible waste products, for in- 
stance—special furnaces are used in 
which oil, coal or gas may be burned 
with ‘waste peanut shells, wood shav- 
ings, paper, etc., to turn them into 
refrigeration, power, or vacuum for 
collectors. 

Still-unsolved problems of quantity 
are on every dump. A survey shows 
that 35% of traded-in household fur- 
niture and appliances go to the 
dumps. They contain tungsten, cabi- 
net woods, copper, steel, and other 
valuables, which no one knows how 
to save. 

There are also unsolved problems 
of chemistry and metallurgy. Counted 
as comparatively worthless are big 
lots of scrap of unknown copper con- 
tent, steel which bears old tin, terne 
plate with too little lead to remove for 


its own sake, steel covered with 
porcelain, and so on. 
Better roads, cheaper housing, 


cleaner rivers, epidemic controls, an- 
swers to dust storms, brand-new in- 
dustries—all these are lurking in the 
wastes of industries, awaiting their 
discoverer, and ready to reward him 
or his company with a fortune. 
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What Every 
TAXPAYER 
Should Know 


Items Deductible 


Should you desire a list of items 
deductible for income tax purposes, 
I will list them for you if you will 
write me enclosing a stamped, self- 
addressed envelope. 


No Bona Fide Sale 


The officer of a corporation gave 
certain stocks which he owned to a 
bank to sell for his account. The of- 
ficer then loaned to an employee of 
the corporation the money with which 
to purchase the stock from the bank, 
the officer taking two 90-day notes 
for the money loaned and the stock 
as collateral for the notes. 

Upon maturity the notes were 
cancelled and the officer kept the 
stock. Is this a bona fide sale? 

No. The loss is therefore not de- 
ductible for Federal income tax pur- 
poses. 


Publicity Expenses 


Expenditures to obtain publicity 
and personal popularity not directly 
connected with business are personal 
expenses, and are not deductible for 
Federal income tax purposes. 


Withdrawals from Corporation 


During the taxable year, the pres- 
ident and principal stockholder of 
a corporation made certain with- 
drawals of money from the corpora- 
tion which were treated by him and 
by the corporation as loans, and were 
subsequently repaid in full. Should 
these withdrawals be treated as loans 
or dividends? 

The withdrawals are loans and not 
payments of dividends. It is quite 
clear, for example, that both the tax- 
payer and the corporation regarded 
the withdrawals as loans. The cor- 
poration carried them as accounts re- 
ceivable on its books and showed 
them as such in its balance sheet, 
which it submitted to the banks for 
credit purposes. 

At the beginning of the taxable 


year the taxpayer gave to the cor- 
poration as collateral a note for ap- 
proximately the amount of the un- 
paid withdrawals. During the year 
interest was paid on the note at the 
rate of 6% per annum. 
Withdrawals made during the tax- 
able year amounted to $96,000, while 
repayments amounted to $102,000, 
or $6,000 in excess of withdrawals. 
The evidence not only shows that 
the withdrawals were regarded as 
loans and were to be repaid, but also 
that in a later year they were actually 
paid in full. On these facts the 
amounts in controversy constituted 
loans, for Federal tax purposes. 


Royalty Income 


Taxpayer had a royalty agreement 
with the corporation which he con- 








What are your Federal tax prob- 
lems, both business and personal? 


FRANK H. SHEVIT 


famous consultant on Federal taxes, 
will give you the answers, in this 
column or by mail, without charge. 
Enclose self-addressed envelope. Ad- 
dress him at Forbes Magazine, 120 
Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 











trolled, covering a secret process for 
the manufacture of a soluble product. 
He assigned four-fifths of this royalty 
to his wife and three children, with 
the provision that four-fifths of any 
financial obligations to be had at the 
time of the assignment should be paid 
from the income. 

Payments of a moral obligation of 
the donor were made but no other 
payments occurred. It was not proved 
that the donor had no other debts at 
the date of the gift. What share of 
o royalty income must he pay tax 
on! 

The entire royalty income was tax- 
able to the donor. His debts might 
still have been in existence in such 
amounts that the taxpayer could have 
required all of the royalty income to 
be applied to their payment. 

The right to such application of the 
income is alone important, the non- 
exercise of it having no effect upon 
the taxability of income he might 
have used as his own. 
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In the tradition 
of the great “T.R.” 


TEP into the Roosevelt and 

you leave outside the mad 
whirl that is New York. All 
is dignity and quiet here. Ser- 
vice—perfect and unobtrusive 
—is at your beck and call. 
You may live simply or enter- 
tain as you desire in an atmos- 
phere as traditionally hospit- 
able as that of the great “T.R.”’ 


2 


Orrin Tucker and Or- 
chestra nightly in Grill. 


¢ Dine ‘neath the Hendrik 
Hudson Room's noted 
Wyeth murals. 


Cocktail in any of half-a- 
dozengay,intimate spots. 


Red Cap service under- 
ground directly from 
Grand Central. 


THE 


ROOSEVELT 


Bernam G. Hines, Managing Director 
* Madison Ave. at 45th St., New York 
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MAINE—Plan Your 
vacation now! 


Consider this Mountain and Lake para- 
dise in Maine! Golf, bathing, boating 
at your door ... fishing, riding, tennis, 
hiking, dancing. Full entertainment and 
social program. No hay fever. Weekly 
guests in July enjoy golf “on the house.” 
Booklet and rates from Charles B. Day, 
Managing Director, P. O. Box /7-F, 
Rangeley Lakes, Maine. 


RANGELEY LAKE HOTEL 


and Cottages 
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To the 


“MANOR BORN" 


— —_ <= 





Swart travelers find that 

Belmont Manor provides the perfect 
and complete background for a Bermuda 
holiday. Our clientele is congenial and 
socially restricted. Every diversion on 
our 200-acre resort estate, including 
18-hole championship golf course (fre- 
quent tournaments throughout the 
year). 
The new Belmont Manor Beach Club 
grants special privileges and rates to 
Belmont Manor guests. Bermuda’s 
finest surf bathing. 


Consult YOUR TRAVEL AGENT, or our New 
York office, 500 Fifth Avenue (PEnn. 6-0665), 
or write to our manager in Bermuda. 


BELMONT MANOR 
AND GOLF clus BERMUDA 
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BUY THIS LOW 
PRICED STOCK 


on reactions. This equity repre- 
sents a growing company in a 
fundamentally sound industrial 
group, whose 1937 earnings and 
latest reports reveal a very favor- 
able trend despite the depression. 


The name of this stock is dis- 
closed in the current issue of our 
semi-weekly Bulletin. It will be 
sent to new readers upon receipt 
of 6c in stamps to help cover 
mailing costs. 


STOCK TREND 
SERVICE, Inc. 


DIVISION 20 
HUNTER NEW YORK 
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The value of Forbes 
Magazine to _ the 
advertiser 1s based 
upon its essential 


value to the reader 
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Stock Market 
Outlook 


dames G. Donley 


the lows of March 31, although 

the rails have failed to follow the 
industrials in the later stages of the 
upturn. Up to this writing (April 
22), both the railroad and utility av- 
erages have failed to get above their 
highs of April 9, while the industrial 
average went ahead to a top on 
April 16. 

At its closing high of April 16 the 
Dow-Jones industrial average had re- 
covered about two-thirds of its loss 
from the high of Feb. 23 to the low of 
March 31. At its best of April 9, 
however, the railroad average had re- 
covered only about one-third of its 
comparable loss. Although it made its 
rally high on April 9, the utility aver- 
age recovered about two-thirds. 

The relatively poorer action of the 
rails has put a visible drag upon the 
market, and makes it appear likely 
that the intermediate upturn has run 
its course for the time being. More- 
over, at its recent high of 121 the 
industrial average apparently poked 
its head up into an area of plentiful 
supply—120 to 125. And it is doubt- 
ful if any nearby event is likely to 
give the market sufficient steam to get 
above that area. 

Meanwhile, the corrective rally 
having discounted the technical pos- 
sibilities of a previously oversold posi- 
tion, the market has been thrown back 
upon the slender resources of outside 


Qe ow have had a good rally from 


DAILY AVERAGE OF FIFTY STOCKS 





news. And at the moment outside fac- 
tors are confusing and conflicting. 
While world peace prospects are ex- 
cellent, the political picture at home is 
not so clear as it seemed to be a while 
ago. The intoxicating glitter of bil- 
lions for the spending-lending pro- 
gram of the Administration has tem- 
porarily thrown into the background 
the hard commonsense of the rising 
opposition which roundly defeated the 
reorganization bill and bid fair to put 
through some helpful measure of re- 
peal and revision of tax laws and per- 
haps some other ill-conceived New 
Deal legislation. 

Other impressions of the writer are 
that business prospects are poor to 
fair ; railroads may get some favorable 
legislation, after further delay; the 
public utilities do not need RFC 
loans, but they do need to be let 
alone; business is more alarmed than 
reassured by “pump-priming” plans 
which many believe are calculated to 
settle the New Deal more firmly in 
the saddle. 

The most hopeful prospect is that 
the renewed ballooning of excess re- 
serves, by reason of the recent cut in 
reserve requirements and abandon- 
ment of the gold “sterilization” 
scheme, may turn the tide in the com- 
modity markets. Rising commodity 
prices are always stimulating to busi- 
ness, and higher prices are particu- 
larly desirable at a time when the 
costs of labor, social reform and 
blatant bureaucracy move only in one 
direction. 

To sum up: The near-term market 
is unlikely to hurdle the 120-125 
level, but declines should be cushioned 
hereafter by “inflation” possibilities. 
Watch commodity prices. Any vig- 
orous upturn in that quarter should 
eventually be followed by stocks. If 
commodities fizzle, watch your step in 
stocks. 





Advance release by air mail, or a telegraphic summary of this regular article, 
will be sent to interested readers on the day of its writing. Rates on request. 
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Stocks to Buy 
for Inflation 


Joseph D. Goodman 


gram was sent to subscribers to 
the advance releases of this col- 
umn : 

“Should Government embark on 
huge spending campaign, recent low 
of 97% in Dow-Jones industrials 
would probably be the bottom of de- 
cline, with stocks a buy on reactions, 
favoring airplanes, building, and rail- 
road equipments.” 

My choices of “inflation” stocks 
are appended. Many of them are 
selling under their working capital 
per share, and have no doubt dis- 
counted the worst. On the other 
hand, business profits are not likely 
to increase greatly during the next 
few months, and patience may be 
necessary. 

As a general policy, based on 
the situation as it appears at this 
writing (April 20), stocks should be 
accumulated on reactions. Wide di- 
versification should be made, perhaps 
favoring : 


)' April 13th the following tele- 


Amer. Agric. Chem. Barker 


Loew’s Woolworth 
Yellow Truck Westinghouse 
Glenn Martin Skelly Oil 

Am. Seating Int. Paper pref. 
Barber U. S. Pipe 
DeVoe & Raynolds Bullard 

Holland Furnace Fairbanks-Morse 
Atlas Powder Liquid Carbonic 


The writer regrets to see the Gov- 
ernment continue its spending pro- 
gram, entailing still heavier deficits— 
along the road to more and more in- 
flation and perhaps, ultimately, an 
unmanageable national debt. In my 
humble judgment, to bring about bet- 
ter times, on a sound foundation, it 
would be necessary only to remove 
the strait-jacket from business. 

It is conceivable that the Govern- 
ment might go into the building busi- 
ness on a large scale, and attention 
should be directed toward stocks in 
this field. 


Stocks Favored 


Last bull Recent 
market high low 


Am. Agr. Chemical....... 101 49 
OD sixteen 5 ices natiite 191 62 
Int. Harvester .......... 120 50 
Columbia Pict. .......... 73 9 
Gen. Theatre ........... 33 8 
SS Ee 87 33 


NE oo cetc.s sports aud « 64 12 Am. Colortype .......... 23 + 


es oat B aie wie des 138 35 lg ee 121 18 
Gen. Motors Se oe ee 77 25 Am. Brake Shoe ial) si tos? 80 23 
Motor Prod. ............ 42 10 Am. Steel Fdy........... 73 15 
Timken-Detroit .......... 23 g N.Y. Air Brake......... 98 20 
Yellow Truck ........... 37 8 PU Nave wnase ke wweis 72 21 
Bendix Aviation ......... 32 8 
eal mee kiran 82 26 U. S. Rubber pid......... 118 % 
Glenn Martin ........... 29 10 Bethlehem Steel ......... 105 40 
ee 29 - eg RMN erararaisai aia o's 81 19 
FIs ccedidwadiwaier 72 21 
ee 43 10 Wheeling Steel 65 14 
ernie eal 76 25 ee hers 
Gen, Befrac. .........0- 71 15 Bigelow-Sanford ........ 69 18 
0 OS een 55 13 Cannon Mills ............ 68 28 
Holland Furn. .......... 52 15 ; 
Leh. Port. Cem.......... 51 13 eo) 28 13 
Lone Star Cem.......... 75 2% Universal Leaf Tob....... 92 47 
Allied Chem. ............ 258 124 Am. Tel. & Tel.......... 190111 
Atlas Powder ........... 96 36 Peoples Gas ............. 65 22 
a 63 19 Bullard ................. 45 10 
ree 36 19 Fairbanks Morse......... 71 19 
Hazel Atlas ..... ...... 123 79 
ee 32 5 Liquid Carb. ............ 26 12 
Sears, Roebuck .......... 101 47 Natl. Enamel ..... ... ~ 38 11 
Woolworth .............. 71 34 Owens Glass ............ 103 40 
Westinghouse ........... 167 61 Am. Laund. Mach........ 38 14 
Gen. Electric ........... 64 27 Gulf Oil ................ 6 33 
Niles Bem. Pond......... 62 24 
Am. Smelting ........... 105 28 Pepperell ................ 151 54 
Kennecott ............... 69 26 Sherwin Williams ....... 154 66 
pS 49 30 Todd Shipyard ..... ... 74 32 
Un. Shoe Mach........... 96 50 
Atlantic Ref. ............ 37 17 * 
OS ae 60 18 Advance release by air mail of this regu- 
adie Waele ak ie 23 10 lar article will be sent to interested read- 
mene, OF WN. J.......... 76 39 ers on the day of its writing. Rates on 
pS re 45 32 request. 
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Help Someone Succeed 
BY SENDING US HIS NAME 


Ir you know some worthy and ambitious man or woman 
who wants to find a way to win a fair reward in a life work, 
do this: 

Suggest a career in life insurance field work and if you 
think this individual might be interested send us the name 
to the address below. 

The Mutual Life Insurance Company of New York 
places a high value on sincere recommendations if based on 
personal knowledge of the character of those recommended. 

To selected individuals who possess energy, common 
sense, character, stability and genuine sympathy with 
others, The Mutual Life offers personal direction and 
training in life insurance field work, leading to permanent 
careers in the communities chosen. 


The Mutual Life’s new 32-page booklet “Can I Make a Living as a Life 


Insurance Representative?” is available to those who wish to consider 
the subject seriously; also name of nearest Mutual Life manager. 


Avpress: Vice President and Manager of Agencies 


She Mutual Life 


Indurance Compan yof NewYork 


34Nascau Street. New York 
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Florida Business Makes 


Citizens Tax- Conscious 
(Continued from page 18) 


It has been estimated that 25% of 
your monthly rent money is used to 
pay the landlord’s tax bill. 

“Do you eat meat or bread? The 
meat packer and the butcher, the 
baker and the grocery store have had 
to pay taxes. And these taxes be- 
come a part of their cost and usually 
are included in the price you pay. 

“One dollar out of every four dol- 
lars earned by 70% of the people is 
paid in taxes. Hidden taxes extend 
from the cradle to the grave, as fol- 
lows: 

“For soap and tooth cleanser, $4,- 
030,000 a year. 

“For medicine, 172 ‘hidden’ taxes. 

“For milk and wheat—the twin 
staffs of life—more taxes for the con- 
sumer than profit for the farmer. 

“For meat, 11 cents tax on a 40- 
cent pound. 

“For bread, 53 taxes. 

“For shoes, 112 ‘hidden’ taxes. 

“For rent, 25 cents on every dollar. 

“For a train ride, $3 on a $10 
ticket. 

“For liquor, 85% of the retail 
price. 

“For cigarettes, 6 cents a pack. 

“For theatre tickets, 10 cents on 
every dollar. 

“For tennis racquets or golf clubs, 
one cent in every 10. 


“For death, 157 ‘hidden’ taxes. 








* COLUMBIA 
GAS & ELECTRIC 
* CORPORATION 





* ; 
_The Board of Directors has 
declared this day the following dividends: 
Cumulative 6% Preferred Stock, Series A 
No. 46, quarterly, $1.50 per share 
Cumulative Preferred Stock, 5% Series 
No. 36, quarterly, $1.25 per share 
5% Cumulative Preference Stock 
No. 25, quarterly, $1.25 per share 
payable on May 15, 1938, to holders of 
record at close of business April 20, 1938. 
How.anp H. PE tt, Jr., 


April 8, 1938 Secretary 














LOEW’S INCORPORATED 


“THEATRES EVERY WHERE™ 


April 8, 1938. 

Te E Board of Directors on April 6th, 1938 
declared a quarterly dividend of $1.624 
per share on the outstanding $6.50 Cumula- 
tive Preferred Stock of this Company, pay- 
able on the 14th day of May, 1938 to stock- 
holders of record at the close of business on 
the 29th day of April, 1938. Checks will be 


mailed. 
DAVID BERNSTEIN 
Vice-President & Treasurer 











CONTINENTALCANCOMPANY lnc. 
The second quarter Interim 

dividend of fifty cents (50¢) per 

(S share on the common stock of 
payable May 14, 1938, to stock- 

holders of record at the close of 

business April 23, 1938. Books will not close. 
J. B. JEFFRESS, JR., Treasurer. 


this Company has been declared 
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“For funeral and flowers, 120 ‘hid- 
den’ taxes. 

“And that doesn’t include inheri- 
tance tax.” 

Another good argument used in 
the campaign was: 

“Taxes are necessary. No one will 


dispute this fact. . . . And you and 
every other person in the country 
should be glad to pay a fair share of 
what it costs to run Federal, state 
and local governments and run them 
efficiently. 


Glad to Pay, But— 


“Like a household or a business, 
however, governments can be run 
along efficient or wasteful lines. This 
has been shown time and again in 
cities and towns and states through- 
out the country. Citizens have de- 
manded—and got—economical gov- 
ernment, combining efficient manage- 
ment with reduced taxes. 

“But, regrettably, such cases are 
the exception rather than the rule. 
Otherwise there would be little need 
for each of us to become more and 
more watchful in analyzing the 
amount of our income that goes for 
taxes.” 

Those who want to soak the rich 
also got their due: 

“Very often the cry goes up— 
‘Soak the rich. Let them pay.’ But 
this won’t work. The rich can’t pay 
enough to make even a dent in the 
huge deficits being piled up by our 
various governments. . 

“This is no new discovery. Law 
makers the world over have known 
it for generations. In this country in 
order to make the rich bear a greater 
part of the burden, income taxes have 
been boosted so that the Federal Gov- 
ernment now may take nearly 76% 
of a wealthy man’s income. Besides, 
he has to pay state and local exac- 
tions. 

“But even so, it has been impos- 
sible for tax collectors to get enough 
money from the rich. Far more is 
needed. And because this is so, tax- 
ation becomes the problem of every 
American. Unfortunately, too few of 
us recognize this fact, though it is not 
surprising that we do not—for the 
taxes the little man pays are often 
well disguised.” 


No One Fought It 


The success of the campaign was 
demonstrated by the numbers of let- 
ters that poured in while it was still 
under way from numerous organiza- 
tions and individuals who wished to 
co-operate. They included civic, re- 
ligious and women’s clubs. Mass 
meetings of entire populations of 
cities and towns were held all over 
the State. Out of 36 localities, 31 
came in 100% for the movement. 





No opposition arose throughout the 
State against the cause of “tax-educa- 
tion.” 

But the biggest results, the leaders 
feel, will come when tax revision and 
reduction become definite legislative 
issues. And to that end, literature 
was broadcast during the campaign 
on five successful methods used by 
other states: 


“1. Consolidating the State’s ex- 
cessive number of boards and com- 
missions into not more than twelve 
organized departments, eliminating 
duplicating functions and excessive 
employees. 

“2. Revising budget laws to re- 
quire that all departments operate on 
definite itemized budgets fixed by the 
Legislature biennially. 


“3. Reducing State expenditures 
for State purposes (not including 
Social Security) to the level of 1935 
or below. 


“4, Enacting civil service laws for 
all public employees, eliminating the 
extravagant system of political pat- 
ronage. 

“5. Restricting, through laws of 
State-wide application, the levying 
authority of local boards and commis- 
sions.” 


New Men in Big Jobs 


John G. Phillips, secretary and 
assistant treasurer of the Internation- 
al Business Machines Corp., has been 
elected a director. 

Henry W. Collins has been elected 
a vice-president of the Celotex Corp. 

George D. Brooke, president of the 
Chesapeake & Ohio Ry., has been 
elected a director of the Erie Rail- 
road. 

Shirley F. Woodell, advertising 
manager of Packard Motors Export 
Corp., has been elected president of 
the newly-formed International Ad- 
vertising Association. 

J. Edward Davidson has _ been 
named president of James McCreery 
& Co., New York. 

Henry S. Lockhart, Jr., has been 
elected chairman of the New York 
Shipbuilding Corp. 

Percy Tetlow has been chosen 
chairman of the National Bituminous 
Coal Commission. 

Charles E. Wilson, executive vice- 
president, and P. D. Reed, assistant 
to the president, have been elected 
directors of the General Electric Co. 

E. T. Stannard, president of the 
Kennecott Copper Corp., has been 
elected a director. 

Bennett Moore has been elected 
vice-president in charge of advertis- 
ing and sales promotion of the Lib- 
erty Mutual Insurance Co. 
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A Personally Autographed Copy 





of the Inspiring New B. C. Forbes Book 


THOUGHTS on the BUSINESS of LIFE 
For Those Who Act Quickly 


S long as the present edition lasts, I will per- 
sonally autograph, for FORBES’ readers who 
remit with order, copies of the new book 
“Thoughts on the Business of Life” which I have 
edited. 
No book I have written or edited has received 
the praise of so many prominent business men. 


An Invitation from B. C. Forbes 


Come with me, one evening, away from press- 
ing business cares, and enjoy, in the pages of 
“Thoughts on the Business of 
Life,” the company of the 
world’s greatest men. Relax 
and expand in their wise and 
inspiring attitude toward life. 

For years friends of mine 
have been urging that I edit a 
truly representative selection of 
the inspiring messages which 
have done so much to encourage 
America’s Leaders in their up- 
ward climb. Such a book, it was 
emphasized, would save them 
time, eliminate useless hunting 
through dross for thoughts of 
gold. 


America Needs Such a Book 


I am delighted to announce 
that finally, aided by the staff of 
Forbes Magazine, 1 have com- 
piled in one, handsomely bound 
volume, 639 of the greatest of 
these messages, titled Thoughts 
on the Business of Life. Many of 
the men whose writings appear 
were confronted by almost ex-  ig2 Pages 
actly the same problems you 6% Messages 
face. You will be heartened and —_— 





aided by understanding the philosophy which 
enabled them to triumph. 


The Wisdom of All Ages 


Trooping across its pages is the wisdom, the 
philosophy, the inspiration of men who have left 
their imprint on our civilization. Lincoln, Pasteur, 
Thoreau, Confucius, Disraeli, Goethe, Napoleon, 
Ruskin, Cicero, Voltaire, Washington, Jefferson, 
Emerson, Twain, Webster, Milton, Tolstoi, Inger- 
soll, Dumas, Shakespeare, Edison, Coolidge, 
Lowell, Hubbard, Swinburne, Stein- 
metz. And among present day leaders, 
clear thinkers such as John D. 
Rockefeller, Owen D. Young, Henry 
Ford, Albert Einstein, Roger Babson, 
Walter C. Teagle, Charles Evans 
Hughes, Walter Lippmann, Dr. John 
H. Finley, Edward R. Stettinius, 
Charles M. Schwab, Eugene G. Grace, 
Dr. Harry Emerson Fosdick, Charles 
F. Kettering, Daniel Willard, Rabbi 
Wise, Thomas J. Watson, Henry L. 
Doherty, Winthrop W. Aldrich, Dr. 
Christian F. Reisner, Charles R. Gay, 
David Sarnoff, Nicholas Murray Butler 
and hundreds of others. 


What Readers Say: 


“After reading a copy of ‘Thoughts 
on the Business of Life, I was so im- 
pressed I want 100 additional copies for 
distribution to our personnel.” 

J. M. J., Detroit, Michigan 


“Am delighted with my copy of 
‘Thoughts on the Business of Life.’ 
Please send eighteen additional copies 
for distribution to our staff.” 

M. E. M., Cincinnati, Ohio 


“Congratulations on the epic results 
achieved in your ‘Thoughts on the Busi- 
ness of Life.’ It is the most enlightening 
guidebook for the proper method of at- 
taining success it has been my good 
fortune to study.” 

F. J. McK., New York, N. Y. 
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FOR EVERY FORBES READER 
I want every FORBES reader to enjoy this book and I know that many of you will wish to present 
copies to your friends, customers, business associates and employees. Therefore, the price has been 
set low, $2. Order a copy-for yourself and examine it for five days. If you don’t agree that it belongs 
on your desk or in your library, return it and we will refund your purchase price without question. 


What Business Book Can 
Match This TRIBUTE? 


“I have read and re-read the book: 
Thoughts on the Business of Life.’ 


“In EDUCATION its beacon light 
overlooks the misty lane of ignorance. 


In COMMERCE it finds an equitable NAME ........... 
ployed alike. In CHARACTER it lifts NS C52 wgasasics 
one above the dingy distractive earth 

lights of night and he sees himself in I vaiodeuss 


the radiant glow of a never setting sun.” 
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Rev. J. N. P., San Marcos, Téxas } 





B. C. FORBES PUBLISHING COMPANY, 120 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Enclosed is $2. Please send me a copy of “Thoughts on the Business of Life.’’ It is under- 
stood that I may read and use this book for 5 days and return it for refund if it does not please 
me. (This offer good in U. §S., and Canada only.) 
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Thous. Book 
Par Shares Value 
10 753 $12 
No 2,579 15 
10 1,500 12 
No 4,509 15 
No 752 21 
No 2,214 91 
No 1,773 33 
25 2,474 45 
No 600 108 
No 2,004 Nil 
No 1,000 9 
No 768 14 
No 10,045 12 
25 2,802 29 
No 2,192 35 
100 "450 144 
100 18685 127 
25 2,995 25 
No 400 3 
50 8,674 57 
5 4,065 14 
1 591 23 
100 2,427 260 
25 2,664 53 
No 225 32 
No 1,106 39 
100 2,563 124 
10 390 32 
20 438 46 
5 2,098 13 
No 3,192 115 
15 4,397 25 
5 2,302 15 
No 736 80 
No 745 66 
No 5,000 6 
No 965 42 
5 512 13 
100 192 150 
No 1,000 6 
No 1,123 35 
No 1,800 62 
25 7,654 51 
5 4,352 35 
No 3,992 2 
No 11,742 16 
10 1,842 29 
No 2,636 6 
No 33,673 7 
No 11,472 47 
No 13,915 19 
20 2,854 34 
5 4,683 20 
25 2,530 31 
100 445 166 
10 982 25 
1 7,427 3 
100 516 242 
50 1,689 87 
No 700 22 
No 973 15 
20 = 11,065 40 
No 2,251 66 
5 1,202 14 
No 3,422 16 
100 1,511 118 
No 28,846 11 
No 5,251 11 
No 665 50 
10 42,669 18 
No 321 17 
No 1,999 4 
No 800 22 
No 1,303 24 
No 1,541 21 
100 2,486 157 
No 1,798 13 
No 686 2 
No 1,589 19 
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Earns 
1937 
$2.68 

2.86 
1.27 
1.31 
2.15 
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2.20 
1.75 
4.46¢ 
4.38 
1.58 
1.50 
2.620 
2.25+ 
1.95 
4.06 
0.898 
0.49+ 
0.42 


1, 1938 


Earns, 1938 
m=months 
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Addressograph-Mult. ...... 
oe eee 
CO eee 
Alleghany Corp. (r)....... 
Allegheny Steel............ 
Allied Chemical........... 
Allis-Chalmers ........e00. 
Oe 
Amer. Car & Foundry..... 
Amer. & Foreign Power... 
American International..... 
Amer. Locomotive......... 


Amer. Rolling Mill........ 
Amer. Smelting & Refin.... 
Amer. Sugar Refining..... 
Amer. Tel. & Tel.......... 
American Tobacco “B”.... 
Aarer. WOslen ...0ccsvcece 
Anaconda Copper.......... 
PE EE BE oki uss wsevsd 
Assoc. Dry Goods......... 
Atchison, Topeka & S. F... 
Atlantic Refining.......... 
Auburn Automobile........ 


Baldwin Locomotive (r)... 
Baltimore & Ohio......... 


Beech-Nut Packing........ 
Bendix Aviation........... 
Bethlehem Steel ........... 
Borden Company .......... 
BOPP WOTHET 2 nccciesvcnces 
Brook.-Manhattan Transit.. 
Brook. Union Gas......... 
Burroughs Add. Machine. . 


California Packing......... 
Canada Dry Ginger Ale... 
1 OSE RR eae Erre e 
oe Se 
Cerro de Pasco...........-. 
Chesapeake Corp.......... 
Chesapeake & Ohio........ 
Cee CAPD. oc cceccsesce 
ON Peer 
Columbia Gas & Elec...... 
Commercial Credit......... 
Commercial Solvents....... 
Commonwealth & Southern 
Consolidated Ed. of N. Y.. 
Consolidated Oil........... 
Continental Can........... 
Continental Oil (Del.)..... 
Corn Prod. Refining....... 
Crucible Steel............. 
Cuban-American Sugar .. 

Curtiss-Wright ........... 


Delaware & Hudson Co.... 
Del., Lack., & Western..... 
Diamond Match........... 
eS 
Du Pont de Nemours...... 


Eastman Kodak ........... 
Elec. Auto-Lite............ 
Electric Power & Light.... 
OS. Saar 
General Electric........... 
General Foods............. 
oe 
General Motors............ 
General Railway -Signal... 
Gillette Safety Razor...... 
8S: See 
SE I Wescecesveces 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber... 
Great Northern Pfd....... 
Hecker Products.......... 
Hershey Chocolate ........ 
Hudson Motor ............ 


Div. 
1937 
“4 30 


i "35a 


0.70 


3 
1.50a 
3 


4.50a 


625 


Div. 
1938 
$0.35 


0.75a 
0.60a 
1.50 
0.37% 
1 


0.15 
1.25 
4.50 
1.25 


0.25 
0.25 
0.25 
2.50a 
0.70 
0.40 


0.30 
0.75 


OD. « « 


1.50 
1.50 


0.50 


0.50 
0.40 


0.25 
1.50 


0.50 
2 

0.50 
3.50 


0.25 
0.30 
1.50 
0.25 


0.25 
0.50 


0.25 
0.30 
1.50 


Long Term 
Price Range 


38- 5; 
223- 31; 
34- 4; 
51- 1; 
72- 5; 
355- 42; 
85- 
158- 
107- 
199- 
150- 
136- 
55- 
144- 
130- 
95- 
310- 
270- 
33- 
175- 
27- 
76- 
298- 18; 


wreomRtbnuvwernudsds 


Se SO Se SO Se SF Se Se GE VS Ve BS GE GOVE 


’29-'37 
’28-'37* 
’29-'37 
29-37 
’31-'37 
’29-"37 

; °29-"37 
27-37 
’29~37 
°29-"37 
"28-37 
28-37 
’29-"37 
°29-"37 
28-37 
"29-37 
’29-'37 
’28-'37* 
’28-'37* 
°29-'37 
’25-’37* 
°25-"37 
’29-'37 


8; ’28-'37 


; '28-'37 
; °29-'37 
» '29.'37 
; '29-37 
; '29.'37 
» '29.37 
; ’29-'37 
; '29-37 
; °29-’37* 
; '29.37 
; '29-'37 
6; ’29-37 
; '26-"37 
; '26-'37 
; ’28-"37 
; '29-'37 
4; ’29-37 
; '27-'37 
0; ’30-’37 
5; °25-37 
; '29.’37* 


4; ’29-'37 


; °25-'37 
; '29-'37 
1; ’29-'37 
; '28-’37 
4; ’28-’37 
; ’28-'37 
; '26-’37 
; '26-'37 
; '29-'37 
; '28-'37 
; '29-'37 
; '29-'37 
; '29-'37 
; '30-'37 
» 2737 
; '29-"37 
; '29.'37 


8; °28-’37 


; °29-"37 


2; ’29-’37 


; °30-’37 


’29-’37 
"28-37 
’29-"37 
25-3 939 
’27- 37 
’29-’37 
29-37 


6; °27-'37 
; °27-37 
; °28-37 
; °27-"37 
; '27-37 


Prices 1938 Prices 
High Low Now 


23 - 165% 
58%-~ 40% 
13%- 8% 
154-  % 
21%4- 11% 
1761-124 
5134- 34% 
9154- 70% 
27%4- 125% 
43%- 
7%- 4% 
23%4- 
14%4- 9 
22%- 13% 
563%4- 28% 
31 - 21% 
14934-111 
73. - 58% 
5%- 3% 
36%4- 21% 
6%- 3% 
8%4- 4 
42 - 22% 
17%4 


103%- 9434 
14%- 85% 
657%- 40 

1954- 1554 


- 46% 
123%- 90% 
167 -121% 
21%4- 13% 
6% 


4514- 27% 
335%- 227% 


26%- 12% 
7%- 5% 
43%- 40 
10 - 


19 
45 
10 
l 
17 
141 
42 














ee tt—™ 





Thous. Book Earns Earns, 1938 Div. Div. Long Term Prices 1938 Prices 

Par Shares Value 1937. m=months 1937 1938 Price Range High Low Now 
100 350 aan ob hecae) 1. -egube Interboro Rapid Transit (r) ... Chane 59-114; °29-'37 6%4- 2% 4 
No 776 $53 i ee Int. Business Machines .... $6t $1.50t 255- 52; 29-37 15434-130 141 
No 4,246 63 2. rrr BE TOI, ccc cocsscces S 1.25 142- 10; ’28-’37 70 - 50% 59 
No 14,584 14 an.” 5pawee Int. Nickel of Canada...... 2.25a = 0.50 73- 4; ’28-’37 52%4- 36% 47 
No 6,399 39 oe °° .Abeeae Se > ae oats ane 149- 3; ’29-’37 8Y44- 5% 8 
No 850 45 5.80 0.444,3 m Johns-Manville ............ 4.75a aie 243- 10; ’29-’37 86 - 58 66 
10,822 30 Laer ce Kennecott Copper.......... 3.50a 0.25 105- 5; ’29-37 43%4- 26% 34 

. 5,491 18 eee are 1.20 0.30 92- 6; '26-37 18¥%- 15% 16 
No 1,822 27 re Sgawee Kroger Grocery ........++. 1.60 0.80 132- 10; ’28-’37 17%4- 12% 14 
No 2,506 16 4.25 0.15¢+,3 m  Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass.. 4 0.50 8014-3%4; '29-'37 42 - 23% 31 
25 2,277 38 a «enuwes Liggett & Myers “B”....... 6a 1 128- 34; ’24-37 102%- 81% 94 
No 1,490 49 a casess 8 i ee 7.50a 0.50 96- 8; '29-'37 52%- 33 40 
25 520 27 ae - shaues Loose-Wiles Biscuit........ 1.60 0.55 87- 16; ’29-’37 21 - 14% 16 
10 1,872 17 ne - “nesade Leveiard CP.) Ge....cccee 1.20 0.30 32- 8; 29-37 18 - 13% 16 
10 727 26 Co a re McKeesport Tin Plate...... 3 0.50 118%4-18%4; ’28-’37 26%- 14 16 
No 597 64 ee BN Pic cenvscvaces 2.25a 0.25 115- 10; ’28-’37 243%4- 16 21 
No 1,656 41 > sancipais BN Ti Minnsdsanedacns 2.75a 0.50 256- 17; 29-37 32%- 24% ~—-_ 30 
“10 »=—«:1,856 = 32 >) aetna Mid-Continent Pet......... 1.50 0.25 45- 4; '26-’37 22%- 12% 17 
No . 5,217 30 Ss a eens Montgomery Ward........ 4.90a 1 157- 4; ’28-’37 37%- 25 33 
5 4,263 12 err Nash-Kelvinator Corp...... 1 0.12% 119- 5; ’26-37* 12%- 6% 9 
10 6,289 15 a > ouies National Biscuit ........... 1.60 0.80 237- 17; '28-’37*  205%- 15% 20 
No 1,628 22 iar Nat. Cash Register........ 125a 0.50 149- 5; ’26-’37 18%4- 12% 16 
No 6,264 12 - eer Nat. Dairy Products....... 1.20 0.30 87- 10; '29-’37 1534- 11% 14 
No 2,037 19 ee National Distillers Products 2.75a 0.50 125- 13; ’28-’37*  233%- 17% 21 
No 5,456 19 Sa. svete Nat. Power & Light....... 0.60 0.15 72- 5; '26-’37 83%- 5 7 
25 2,167 52 ne * oneene National Steel............. 3.50a 0.25 99- 13; ’29-’37 63%4- 4434 51 
No 6,447 142 reer New York Central......... bar snag 257- 8; ’29-'37 19%- 10 13 
100 ~=—-:1,571 98 OTe N. Y.,N. H.& Hartford (r)  ... ‘ae 133- 2; ’29-’37 2%4- 1% 2 
No 8,575 22 Se North American........... 1.60 0.30 187- 10; ’26-’37 22 - 13% 18 
25 6,261 29 ae | Gaede Pacific Gas & Electric...... 2 1 99- 12; ’27-’37 28%- 22% 25 
No 15,000 3 See evades Packard Motor Car........ 0.25 33- 2; '29-'37 5%4- 3% 4 
50 13,168 89 ae Sneies Pennsylvania R. R......... 1.25 dia 110- 6; ’29-’37 24%4- 14% 17 
No 5,503 31 COTE Public Service of N. J..... 2.60 0.65 138- 28; ’27-’37 35%4- 25 27 
No 3,820 64 ae «-<eutes Pullman Incorporated...... 2.75a- 0.37% 99- 3; '27-’37 36%- 21% 27 
No 13,879 3 i=" Radio Corporation......... 0.20 tied 115- 3; ’29-'37 7%4- 434 7 
1 1,395 Nil rp ee ee Remington Rand, Inc...... 1.20a° 0.50 58- 1; ’27-’37 15%- 9% 13 
No 5,832 37 1.14 0.667,3 m Republic Steel............. ia ne 7914-1%; °30-’37 2034- 11% 15 
10 10,000 15 i Reynolds Tobacco “B”..... J 1.80 66- 27; ’29-’37 4614- 33% 39 
No 5,527 43 es “iene a 5.50a 3.25a 198- 10; ’27-37 6534- 47 58 
No 241 15 een Smith (L. C.)-Corona..... 1.62%a 0.25 401%4- %; °30-’37 1534- 10 12 
15 31,151 20 S 3 eee Socony-Vacuum ........... 0.80a 0.25 23- 5; '31-’37 163%- 10% 14 
No 746 =. 32 RS South Porto Rico Sugar... 3.05a 1 49- 4; ’27-’37 28 - 163% 21 
25 3,183 26 a Southern Cal. Edison...... 1.62%4a la 92- 10; '27-’37 24%4- 19% 22 
100 3,773 193 )—lC Southern Pacific .......... ad 158- 6; ’29-'37 22%- 9% 12 
100 1,298 163 rrr Southern Railway ......... wane wa 165- 2; ’28’37 1334- 5% 8 
No 12,648 4 7 err Standard Brands .......... 0.80 0.35 89-714 ; ’26-'37 94%- 6% 8 
No 2,162 56 rrr Standard Gas&Electric (r) ... nile 244-214 ; ’29-’37 5Y%- 2 4 
No 13,103 43 MS ° eaaee Standard Oil of California.. 2a 0.35a 82- 15; ’26-’37 33%- 25% 30 
eee 4 © Sees § “thaeawen Standard Oil of New Jersey 2.50a eA 85- 19; ’29-'37 54i%- 393% 48 
10 ~=—-:1,705 15 ere Sterling Products.......... 420a 0.95 78Y4- 46; °33-'37 5914- 49 58 
5 - 1,242 12 >) ‘swwnnte Stewart-Warner .......... la ane 77- 2; ’29-'37 11%- 6% 9 
25 9,337 42 es Texas Corporation......... 2.25a 1 75- 9; ’26-'37 44%- 32% 38 
No 3,840 16 Sea Texas Gulf Sulphur........ 2.75a 0.50 85- 12; '26-’37 34 - 26 31 
No 2,411 17 B® cide Timken Roller Bearing.... 5a 0.25 139- 8; ’29-’37 4814- 31% 37 
2 11,591 a ee aa ee TY@MSAMOTICR ....ccccccces 0.45 0.37% 67- 2; 29-37 12%- 8 10 
No 733 37 6.79 0.76, 3 m Underwood Elliott Fisher.. 4.50a 1 182- 7; ’28-’37 4954- 41 49 
No 8903 27 C— ere Union Carbide & Carbon... 3.20 1.60 140- 16; ’29-'37 80 - 57 67 
25 4666 29 2.58  0.49,3m Union Oil of California.... 1.40a 0.60 58- 8; ’28-’37 21%- 17% 21 
100 2,223 198 | wore Union Pacific ......0..00. 6 3 298- 27; '29-'37 8814- 553% 61 
5 2am 9 | United Aircraft ........... 1 nes 162- 7; ’29-’37*  27%- 19% 26 
No 14,531 8 0.10, 9 m 0.02,3 m United Corporation ....... 0.20 ~_ 76- 2; '29-'37 3%- 2 3 
No 2,906 56 408 0.87,3 m United Fruit ............. 4a 1.50 159- 10; ’26-’37 65%4- 50 59 
No 23,252 11 ZA United Gas Inmprovement.. 1 0.25 60- 9; '29-'37 11%- 8% 10 
No 391 32 ee U. S. Industrial Alcohol... a 244- 13; '28-’37 23%- 13% 17 
No 397 7 eS le Be EE = nduitwnenaces je - 51- 1; '28-’37 6%- 3% 5 
20 600 35 eer U. S. Pipe & Foundry..... 3 2 72- 6; '28-’37 32 - 21% 28 
No 837 20 a U. S. Realty & Improve... . ue 120- 2; ’29-37 6%- 2% 5 
No 1,536 23 Se. | exer is Ge MEE cans vescceee ths seis 72- 1; '29-'37 3514- 21 27 
30 529. 77 ll ae U. S. Smelting, R. & M... 11 2 141- 10; ’32-’37 71 - 443% 55 
100 =8703 151 ee i  sesesscenawere 1 ee 262- 21; ’29-'37 62%- 38 46 
100 §=1,045 198 er Western Union............ 2.25 tan 272- 12; ’28-'37 28%4- 16% 24 
No 3,107 15 ee! lindas Westinghouse Air Brake... 2.25 0.75 68- 9; ’27-’37 2714- 153% 22 
30. 62,582 = 68 ae ~ ‘shecwe Westinghouse Electric..... 6 1 293- 16; ’28-’37 109%- 61% 74 
10 9750 20 ae teedas Woolworth, F. W......... 2.40 1.20 104- 22; ’29-'37 43%- 36 42 
1 1,300 6 es Yee Yellow Truck “B”........ 37-1% ; ’29-37 15%- 8% 13 





tDeficit. “Including prices on old stock. 


(a) Partly extra. 





(b) Year ended January 31. (c) Year ended February 29. (d) Year ended March 31. 
(e) Year ended April 30. (f) Year ended May 31. (g) Year ended June 30. (j) Year ended August 31. (k) Year ended September 30. (n) Year ended 
October 31. (p) Year ended November. 30. (q) Six months ended December 31. (r) ray 4 reported in receivership or reorganization. (s) Plus 20 per 
cent. in stock (t) Plus 5 per cent. in stock. (u) Plus 3 per cent in stock. (v) w) Forty weeks ended June 3. (x) 


lus 2 per cent. in stock. 
Plus 4 per cent. in stock. {9 months to June 30. 
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How to see 
TWICE 
AS MUCH 
on your trip to 
California 


It's as simple as A, B, C 


A. Southern Pacific has Four Scenic 
Routes to California: 


SUNSET ROUTE via New Orleans, 
Houston, San Antonio, El Paso, Phoe- 
nix and Tucson to Los Angeles and 
San Francisco. 


OVERLAND ROUTE straight across 
mid-continent; the shortest way to 
San Francisco. 


GOLDEN STATE ROUTE from Chi- 
cago through Kansas City, the Middle 
West, El Paso, Phoenix and Tucson to 
Los Angeles. 


SHASTA ROUTE connecting with 
northern U. S. and Canadian lines and 
cutting through the heart of the Pa- 
cific Northwest to San Francisco. 


B. Go to California on one of these 
routes and return on another one. 


C. Result: you see TWICE AS MUCH 
of the West as you would by going and 
returning on the same route. You ride 
the West’s finest trains. 


FOR BUSINESS TRIPS: Don’t forget that 
Southern Pacific offers fast, direct 
service to Houston, Phoenix, Los An- 
geles, San Francisco, Portland, and 
many other western cities. 





Between Los Angeles and San Francisco, try the 
“Daylight,” the most beautiful train in America. 


WRITE TODAY for our well illustrated 
travel guide, Howto See the Whole Pa- 
cific Coast. O. P. Bartlett, Dept. FR-5, 
310 So. Michigan Avenue, Chicago. 


Southern 
Pacific 


THE WEST’S GREATEST 
TRANSPORFATLON SYSTEM 





LIFTING THE WASHINGTON LID 
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Pump-Priming— 
Will It Work? 


consensus of informed opinion 

in Washington, why President 
Roosevelt’s new recovery program 
will not stimulate recovery. 

Majority sentiment in Congress, 
skeptical and suspicious, no longer 
reposes any real faith in the pump- 
priming formula. Whether this sen- 
timent can be overwhelmed by the 
extraordinary political pressures now 
at the President’s command remains 
an open question. 

The broader base of bank credit 
will be achieved gradually, as the 
Treasury passes out certificates for 
its desterilized gold to the Reserve 
banks. But the absorption of this 
enormous reservoir of credit in pri- 
vate enterprise still awaits some as- 
surance of business profits. Such as- 
surances today are more wanting 
than a month ago. 


| are several reasons in the 


Confidence a Factor 


President Roosevelt has elected 
once more to ignore the factor of gen- 
eral public confidence as an element 
of the credit situation. Nevertheless, 
that factor still operates. 

One need not travel far to discover 
that fear for Federal finances is to- 
day the controlling factor in the busi- 
ness situation. 

Thus, any realistic view of our 
new crisis begins with the assumption 
that the President’s program is essen- 
tially political, not economic. 

Thanks to official figures transmit- 
ted to Congress by the National 
Emergency Council, it is now pos- 
sible to measure roughly the results 
of the boot-strap recovery theory as 
applied during the last five years. 

Between March 4, 1933, and Janu- 
ary 1, 1938, the Federal treasury 
flushed $32 billions in “emergency” 
funds through the economic system, 
as follows: 


(Billions) 
Relief and subsidies............ $17.1 
Government loans ............. 13.3 
ee, ae ana 1.5 
Total emergency aids.......... $31.9 


In addition, the veterans’ bonus 
was paid off in 1936 in the amount of 
$1.6 billions ; and the “regular” oper- 
ating expenses of non-emergency 
agencies were increased, in the five- 
year aggregate, to the extent of $4 





billions as compared with the pre- 
Roosevelt annual average. 

Despite this tidal wave of spending 
and pump-priming, however, there 
are today, including WPA workers, 
roundly 13,000,000 unemployed, or 
about 1,500,000 more than in Novem- 
ber, 1932, when the Roosevelt poli- 
cies began to influence the national 
economy. Interest on the national 
debt during the fiscal year 1938 will 
be roundly $500,000,000 more than 
during the fiscal year 1932. 


Wrong Medicine 


The sentiment inspired in Con- 
gress by such reflections is epitomized 
faithfully in the bedside manner of 
Senator Royal S. Copeland, of New 
York, who observed anent the Presi- 
dent’s new proposals: “As a doctor I 
have always thought that when a cer- 
tain medicine brings the patient close 
to death, it shouldn’t be tried again.” 

That’s how old-fashioned some 
folks are! 

There appears little justification 
for the report that President Roose- 
velt put forth this new inflation pro- 
gram in an angry mood of retaliation 
against Congress for the defeat of his 
cherished departmental re-organiza- 
tion scheme. 

No one in a position to know the 
facts will deny that Mr. Roosevelt 
was in a bitter mood. But the pump- 
priming plan had been placed before 
him in detail by Messrs. Eccles, Hop- 
kins and Henderson as long ago as 
December. At the turn of the year, 
this column reported (January 1, 
page 42): 

“The cloud of inflation hangs: dark- 
ly over the horizon of 1938. Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s most influential ad- 
visers feel confident that another spurt 
of heavy spending will be felt in 
about April. . . . Every sub-surface 
indication of official policy foretells a 
new venture in inflation through 
deficit financing. All aboard for the 
next ride! Insiders already can hear 
the whistle blowing for the 1938 
merry-go-round.” 


Inflation Quibble 


There is still room for -quibbling, 
of course, whether we are actually 
experiencing inflation. Definitions 
vary. We may be certain for the mo- 
ment only that we are attempting 
some sort of financial magic. And 
we do know that thus far every step 
along the road of “spending our way 
out” has only compelled another and 
larger step into the deficit bog. 

That has been Mr. Roosevelt’s per- 
sonal policy since December, 1932, 
four months before he took ‘the oath 
of office. There is no indication that 
he ever will abandon it. 

—LAWRENCE SULLIVAN. 
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INSTANTLY REPRODUCES ALL NECESSARY 
COPIES ON YOUR OWN COMPANY FORMS 
FOR ALL DEPARTMENTS AT BOTH POINTS 


You can send orders, reports, instructions, etc., 
involving many departments, in many separate 
places, at one time, by teletypewriter. Instruc- 
tions typed on your individual forms by the 
sending machine are instantaneously repro- 
duced, in exactly the same form position, by 
all receiving machines on the connection. 


THIS TELETYPEWRITER (at your sales office) types to 


, 


actory) and 2 


Necessary carbons are made by all machines 
at the same time. 

A single typing of an order provides the in- 
voice and furnishes the accounting, shipping, 
sales and other departments with accurate 
records, without retyping, whether all depart- 
ments are in the same city or in different cities. 
Saves time, prevents errors, speeds shipments. 

Form writing is just one feature 
of teletypewriter service. Why not 
call your local Bell Telephone 
Company for further information? 


3ELL SYSTEM TELETYPEWRITER SERVICE 











iT 
We know 
“H b it, Joe, d 
Peet mei Oe tobacco because 
ent from other cigarettes?” * ” 
we grow It... 


“‘When Camel 
says ‘costlier 
tobaccos’ I 
know it’s 
right,” says 
Mr. Edward 
Estes, capable young plant: 
.z : i eee | who knows tobacco from th> 
> | ground up. “Take my last 
HAS SOMETHING As crop, for instance. Cam-| 
; bought all the best parts— 
TO SAY ABOUT HOW . paid me the most I’ve ever 


“Any all-cigarettes-are-alike talk “sul gotten. The men who grow 

doesn’t jibe with my experience. "yy tobacco know what to smo 
DIFFERENT a There’s a big difference. Camels [= —Camels!” 

have alot extra. I’ve smoked Cam- ' 

CIGARETTES els steadily for 5 years, and found j “Last year I 
that Camel is the cigarette that had the dan- 
agrees with me in a lot of ways. 4 diest crop ever ” 

CAN BE ' Good taste. Mildness. Easy on the says Mr. R - 
throat. Camels don’t give me the Jones, another 
feeling of having jumpy nerves.” experienced 


planter who 

prefers Camels. ‘‘The Camel 

people paid more to get my 

WHEN BILL GRAHAM saw Joe DiMaggio pull out his Camels, choice lots. I smoke Camels 
he thought it was a good time to get Joe’s opinion on because I know they use finer, 


: ° , pe S A“ costlier tobaccos in 'em. It’s 
smoking. Joe came straight to the point: “There’s a big not surprising that Camel’s 


difference between Camels and the others.” Like Joe the leading cigarette with us 
DiMaggio, you, too, will find in Camels a matchless blend planters.” 
of finer, more expensive tobaccos—Turkish and Domestic. 


Mr. Harold 

if Craig, too, is ~ 

Ss | a successful 
grower who ~ 
gives the re 
planter’s slant 
on the subject of the quality 
of leaf tobacco used for Cam- 
els. “‘I’m the fellow who gets 
the check—so I know that 


40 | ae ‘ wy 4 ¢, Camels use more expensive 
es s ‘ae " a A tobaccos. Camel got the best 





< : oy of my last crop. That holds 
LBA i 3 : par 2 \ true with most planters I 
know, too. You bet I smoke 
JOE LIKES to go down to the DURING THE WINTER, Joe’s JOE OFTEN dons the chef's Camels. I know that those 
wharf, where he used to work _ pretty busy at his restaurant. hat himself. He has a double costlier tobaccos in Camels do 
. ‘ . J ‘ . make a difference. 
helping his father, and keep his When he’s tired he says: reason to be interested in 
hand in on mending nets. DiMag- “I get a lift with a Camel. good digestion—as a chef 
gio is husky— stands 6 feet tall | That’s another wayIcan spot and as a bail player. On this y Last year, Mr. 
—weighs around 185 pounds. a difference between Camels score he says: “I smoke Cam- WalterDevine's 


: : eee bacco ht 
His nerves are h-e-a-l-t-h-y! and other cigarettes.” els ‘for digestion’s sake.’” rere te 


Copyright, 1938. R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Company, Winston-Salem, North Carolin: A in_ his market. 
oe ‘‘Camel paid top 

/ pS prices for my best lots,” he 
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